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CHAPTER  I. 


Introduction. 

My  object  in  writing  this  pamphlet  is  to 
give  to  any  intending  hunters  in  South 
Africa  an  idea  of  what  to  expect  when  they  get 
there.  Space  has,  of  course,  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  include  any  notes  on  the 
details  of  the  actual  hunting  ;  and  did  it  not 
do  so,  I  should  hesitate  to  write  what  has 
already  been  so  well  said  in  the  book  of  the 
best  South  African  hunter  that  has  ever  lived 
— Mr.  F.  C.  Selous. 

I  have  also  included  three  articles  which 
appeared  lately  in  the  Fields  on  a  ride  I  made 
to  the  Falls  of  the  Zambesi ;  and  a  rough  map. 
The  hunting  in  South  Africa  is  usually  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  mainly  in  North  Bechuanaland, 
Matebele-,  and  Mashuna-land.  The  northern 
parts  of  the  Transvaal  and  Zululand  are  also 
hunting  grounds,  but  elephant  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  met  with  there  now.  The  Kalahari 
Desert  is  also  a  hunting  ground  ;  but  it  is  very 
B 
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Clothes. 


little  known,  and  the  scarcity  of  water  pre¬ 
cludes  the  feasibility  of  an  ordinary  hunting  trip 
being  made  there.  Namaqualand,  Damara- 
land,  and  Ovampoland,  especially  the  northern 
parts  of  the  latter,  contain  large  quantities  of 
game;  but  they  also  are  comparatively  unusual 
hunting  grounds, 

I  therefore  propose  to  deal  only  with  the 
three  first-named  countries. 

Notes  on  Out-fit,  &c. 

On  leaving  London  it  is  necessary  to  take 
such  out-fit  as  may  be  required  ;  as  although 
everything  can  be  got  in  the  colony,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  better  to  get  everything  from  good 
London  makers. 

As  to  clothes  first.  The  best  hunting 
coat  is  buff  moleskin  of  medium  thickness. 
This  is  the  only  substance  I  know  of  that 
will  resist  the  South  African  thorns.  Bedford 
cord  breeches,  brown  leather  Field  ”  boots, 
not  too  thick,  and  good  thick  flannel  shirts 
make  up  the  defences  of  the  body.  The  best 
head-dress  to  wear  is,  I  think  undoubtedly,  the 

Boer  ”  hat.  This  is  a  thick  soft  felt  hat  with 
a  high  crown  and  a  broad  brim.  Some  people 
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Clothes — Batteries. 

prefer  helmets ;  but,  for  roughing  it,  helmets 
are  not  nearly  as  good  as  Boer  hats.  A  strong 
leather  belt  with  a  hunting  knife  not  exceeding 
six  inches  in.  length  when  closed,  should  also 
be  obtained. 

Opinions,  of  course,  differ  on  the  matter  of 
guns.  Probably  the  battery  which  would  best 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case  would  be 
I  Strong  central-fire  12  bore  shot  gun. 

I  Double  *500  express. 

I  Big  elephant  gun. 

Spare  stocks,  etc.,  should  be  taken  ;  or,  if  one 
can  afford  it,  it  is  better  to  duplicate  the 
rifles.  The  above  battery  has  the  disadvantage 
of  requiring  three  kinds  of  cartridges.  Some 
hunters  shoot  all  game,  including  elephant, 
with  the  ’577  express,  steel  core  bullets ;  but 
as  it  is  very  often  a  great  requisite  to  give  a 
severe  shock  to  big  game  charging,  a  large 
bore  spherical  hardened  bullet  appears  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  projectile.  By  this,  I 
mean  that  frequently  instances  occur  of  big 
pachydermatous  game  charging  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  next  to  impossible  to 
hit  a  vital  spot ;  and  that  therefore  it  is 
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necessary  to  inflict  such  a  blow  upon  them  as 
momentarily  to  stun  them.  This  end  cannot 
be  attained  with  a  conical  bullet.  I  have 
recommended  a  *500  express  to  be  included  in 
the  battery,  as  for  all  soft  skinned  game  it  is 
quite  powerful  enough  ;  and  with  a  shot  gun 
one  can  always  amuse  oneself  with  the  fran- 
colin,  etc.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  lay 
down  that  any  other  battery,  or  any  larger 
battery,  is  necessarily  wrong.  But  I  think 
that  the  above  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  and 
smallest  battery  for  all-round  shooting.  It  is 
useful  to  know  that  8  parts  of  tin  to  100  of 
lead  is  the  usual  hardening  proportion. 

On  landing  at  Capetown,  duty  of  £j.  per 
barrel  has  to  be  paid  to  the  Custom  house 
authorities,  and  also  a  duty  on  cartridges. 

Leaving  Capetown  one  goes  by  rail  to  Kim¬ 
berley,  a  journey  of  some  700  miles  odd. 

The  other  route  by  Durban,  and  thence 
north  through  the  Transvaal  is  sometimes 
pursued  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  possesses 
any  particular  advantages. 

At  Kimberley  (or  Durban)  the  next  thing  is 
to  get  a  wagon  or  two,  oxen,  drivers  and 
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Route — Wages. 

leaders.  It  may,  of  course,  be  taken  for 
granted,  that  a  man  who  has  had  no  experience 
in  these  purchases  will,  very  likely,  be  imposed 
upon  ;  and  if  he  has  not  made,  arrangements 
to  go  with  some  hunter  who  knows  the  country, 
the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  confide  himself, 
his  cheque  book,  and  his  faith,  to  some  sub¬ 
stantial  business  man  in  Kimberley  or  Durban. 
Wagons  and  oxen  are,  at  present,  very  cheap. 
Probably  a  good  Grahamstown  wagon  and 
12  oxen  could  be  got  for  under  ;^i50.  A  con¬ 
siderable  outlay  should  not  be  grudged,  as 
farther  north  it  is  impossible  to  remedy  satis¬ 
factorily  faults  of  wagon  or  oxen.  Drivers" 
wages  run  about  2/-  to  2/6  per  diem,  and 
leaders  about  i/-  to  1/6  ;  food  has  to  be  supplied 
them  also.  It  is  not  less  necessary  to  obtain 
good  drivers  and  leaders  than  good  oxen  and 
wagons.  These  functionaries  are  invariably 
natives,  and  as  such  will  get  drunk,  as  a  rule, 
on  every  available  opportunity.  Still  they 
are  necessary ;  and  the  difference  between  a 
good  driver  and  a  bad  one  is  synonymous  with 
the  difference  between  a  pleasant  trip  and  the 
extreme  reverse. 
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Stores — Salted  Horses. 


Stores  are  the  next  things  to  get ;  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  these  depend  upon  the 
gastronomic  fancies  of  the  traveller.  One  can 
get  most  things  between  a  pate  de  foie  gras 
and  cold  roast  dog  in  Kimberley,  if  he  likes  to 
pay  for  it.  It  is  usual  to  assume  tinned  meats, 
coffee,  sugar,  meal,  and  potatoes  as  the  basis ; 
and  jams,  tinned  milk,  pepper,  salt  and  tobacco 
can  be  added  if  required. 

A  small  quantity  of  medicines  should  be 
taken.  -Calomel,  jalap,  and  quinine  for  fever; 
morphia  and  ipecacuanha  for  choleraic  attacks  ; 
eau-de-luce,  or  very  strong  ammonia  in  case 
of  snake  bites  ;  a  few  bandages,  etc.,  and  some 
brandy. 

As  .South  African  hunting  is  almost  always 
done  on  horseback,  horses  must  be  got,  and 
should  be  got  salted  ;  ”  that  is,  they  should 
have  had  horse-sickness.  This  is  a  disease 
very  prevalent  during  spring,  and  is  generally 
fatal.  The  usual  symptoms  are  a  peculiar 

all-over”-ish  look,  followed  by  frothing  at 
the  mouth,  and  death.  There  is  no  certain 
cure  known;  but  the  best  preventive  is  to 
keep  the  horses  tied  up,  with  nosebags  on,  till 
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Salted  Horses — Tulp  Poisoning 

the  sun  is  well  up,  and  bring  them  in  about  an 
hour  before  sundown,  and  never  to  let  them 
feed  on  low  ground.  About  the  best  work  on 
this  subject  is  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Rutherfoord, 
the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the  6th  Inniskilling 
Dragoons. 

Horses  also  die  from  eating  various  poison¬ 
ous  plants  and  grasses,  such  as  tulp  and 
others.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  avoid 
these  evils  ;  but  they  are  comparatively  scarce. 

Of  course  the  usual  precautions  against 
colic,  etc.,  must  be  taken  ;  and  it  is  well  to 
take  a  few  horse  blankets  for  the  cold  nights. 

A  good  shooting  horse  is  hard  to  get.  The 
height  of  excellence  is  that  the  horse  be  sound, 
clever,  fairly  fast,  a  good  stayer,  and  steady 
under  fire.  If,  when  one  jumps  off  to  shoot  at 
the  game  he  has  been  hunting,  his  horse  pulls 
back  just  at  the  moment  of  firing,  it  is 
invariably  irritating,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 
Or  if  the  horse  is  a  hard  puller,  it  naturally 
causes  unsteadiness  in  the  support  of  the  left 
hand  to  the  rifle.  I  have  known  ;^ioo  or  £150 
given  for  a  good  salted  shooting  horse—- and 
for  a  bad  one  too,  sometimes. 
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Salted  Horses. 

There  are,  it  is  said,  ways  of  telling  if  a 
horse  is  salted.”  One  wa}^^  is  to  take  a  piece 
of  his  skin  between  the  finger  and  thumb  and 
twist  it.  If  it  stays  in  the  crease  given  to  it 
the  horse  is  salted ;  if  it  does  not — in  my 
experience — the  horse  is  equally  likely  to  be 
salted.  A  salted  horse  generally  has  a  sleepy 
kind  of  look,  and  is  often  very  lazy  ;  but  unless 
one  knows  what  he  is  buying,  the  question 
resolves  itself  into  trusting  the  seller — an 
operation  always  dangerous  and  frequently 
disastrous. 

Thus,  then,  having  fitted  up  the  wagons,  a 
start  is  made  to  the  hunting  grounds.  To 
whichever  of  the  three  countries  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  one  goes  to,  the  first  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  is  the  same.  Leaving  Kimberley,  one 
goes  through  Taungs^  Vryburg,  and  Mafe- 
king,  on  to  the  Crocodile  River,  and  Shoshong. 
From  this  spot  the  Lake  ’Ngami  district 
and  North  Bechuanaland  diverges.  From 
Shoshong  to  the  Lake  is  about  a  month’s 
travelling  in  an  ox  wagon  ;  to  the  Mababe  about 
the  same,  or  rather  less.  To  get  to  Matebele 
and  Mashunaland,  the  road  goes  from  Shos- 
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South  African  Game. 


hong  through  the  Tati  goldfields  to  Gubulu- 
wayo,  the  Matebele  capital.  From  there  it  is 
about  a  three  weeks’  trip  to  the  Mashunaland 
hunting-grounds.  Leave  has  to  be  obtained 
from  Lobengula,  the  Matebele  chief,  to  hunt ; 
and  this  request  for  leave  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  the  gift  of  a  substantial 
present.  In  the  case  of  Khama,  the  chief  at 
Shoshong,  one  always  asks  leave  to  pass ;  but 
he,  being  a  very  superior  man,  declines  any 
present  unless  he  knows  the  donor  well. 

Probably  the  pleasantest  trip  on  the  whole 
is  to  Mashunaland;  as  not  only  is  that  the 
best  hunting  ground,  but  the  country  is  also 
very  pretty  and  water  is  usually  abundant. 
Bechuanaland  is  very  sandy  and  water  is  very 
scarce. 

There  will,  I  believe,  soon  be  facilities  offered 
for  hunting  north  of  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the 
Zambesi,  as  far  north  as  the  country  of  the 
Mashukolumpi.  Game  there  is  extraordinarily 
abundant. 

South  African  game  is  as  follows  :  Elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  buffalo,  lion,  leopard, 
ostrich,  giraffe,  wild  pig,  hyaena,  and  many 
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Approximate  Cost  of  Trip. 

kinds  of  antelope,  including  the  gnu  and  eland. 
There  are  also  plenty  of  snakes,  scorpions  and 
white  ants,  which  cause  occasional  excitement. 

It  is  useless  to  try  and  teach  a  man  to  hunt 
on  paper.  Every  man  must  gain  his  own 
experience  by  hard  work  and  close  observation. 
It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  the  necessary 
qualities  to  make  a  good  hunter  are  quickness, 
coolness,  endurance  and  patience.  Without 
these  there  is  no  hunter. 

I  give  below  an  approximate  cost  of  an  eight 
months’  trip  from  London.  The  prices  are 
possibly  rather  high,  but  one  can  give  any 
price  for  a  good  shooting  horse,  so  that  the 
total  may  be  assumed  to  be  approximately 
correct. 


£  s.  d. 

Voyage  from  London  to  Kimberley  and  back  loo  o  o 
I  Wagon  and  oxen  (i  span  of  12  and  4  spare)  150  00 

1  Shot  gun,  £20]  I  -500  express,  £^0‘^  i 

elephant  gun,  /40 . 100  o  o 

Cartridges  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  o  o 

2  Salted  horses  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  100  o  o 

Stores,  including  articles  for  native  barter, 

gifts,  &c. 


100  o  o 
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£ 

s. 

d. 

Spare  cash  . 

• .  50 

0 

0 

Wages  of  drivers  and  leaders ... 

.  20 

0 

0 

/640 

0 

0 

Deduct  sale  of  wagon  and  oxen 

at,  say,  half- 

cost  . 

.  75 

0 

0 

£565 

0 

0 

Ivory  averages  7/-  a  lb.  to  sell  in  Bechuana- 
land,  gradually  increasing  as  one  goes  south  to 
about  11/6  a  lb.  in  England.  Average  weight 
of  tusk,  141b. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FEW  words  on  the  early  days  of  Kimberley 


may  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
The  first  diamond,  according  to  report,  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  a  dozen  or  two  different  ways.  The 
usually  accepted  ones  are — (i)  That  a  gentle¬ 
man  travelling  for  health  about  i86g,  was 
resting  under  a  thorn  tree,  and  sat  on  a  long 
thorn.  Turning  round  to  extract  it,  he  saw  a 
magnificent  diamond.  (2)  That  a  firm  of 
jewellers  in  England,  having  heard  of  a  rumour 
of  diamonds  being  present  somewhere  north  of 
Capetown,  sent  out  an  agent  to  look ;  that  the 
agent  came  to  the  present  site  of  Kimberley ; 
that  there  he  found  a  cattle  kraal  built  of  lumps 
of  blue  ground,”  and  therein  saw  diamonds. 
(3)  That  a  trader  happening  to  pass,  saw  some 
native  children  playing  with  pretty  stones ;  that 
he  being  of  a  circumspect  nature,  bought  the 
lot  for  some  tobacco,  and  subsequently  obtained 
vast  sums  for  them  in  England. 

Any  way  diamonds  were  found,  and  the  usual 
rush  came.  Water  was  scarce;  so  was  food. 
A  bucket  of  water  cost  5s.,  and  cauliflowers  sold 
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Some  Prices  in  the  Market. 


for  a  guinea.  Every  man  lived  in  a  tent,  and 
left  all  he  had,  and  any  diamonds  he  might  find, 
lying  about  loose ;  yet  there  are,  I  believe,  in 
the  annals  of  Kimberley,  very  few  instances  of 
men  having  been  tarred  and  feathered  and 
ridden  out  of  town  on  a  triangular  rail — the 
usual  reward  of  theft  in  those  da3^s. 

The  other  most  remarkable  thing  about  the 
early  days  was,  that  although  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  were  very  mixed,  and  handy  with 
revolvers,  only  one  murder  took  place ;  and 
that  was  done  by  an  Englishman  who  is 
believed  to  have  since  played  a  prominent  part 
in  most  of  the  recent  rebellions  all  over  the 
world. 

The  Black  Flag  rebellion  was  the  mode  the 
diggers  used  of  expressing  their  opinion  about 
certain  taxes  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  them. 
Troops  were  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance,  but 
the  diggers  came  out  top  without  fighting. 

There  were  giants  of  craft,  in  those  days,  too. 
One  gentleman,  now  living,  used  to  get  his  kitchen 
stuff  from  Boers  coming  in  from  the  country. 
He  dealt  with  one  particular  Boer,  and  kept  a 
running  account  with  him  which  he  paid  every 
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few  months.  One  pay-day  he  was  in  the  street 
which  is  called  short ;  so  when  the  Boer  came 
for  payment  he  looked  over  the  bill,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  large.  The  Boer  said  it 
must  be  right,  as  he  had  made  out  the  items  by 
a  Ready  Reckoner.  Said  the  astute  one  Have 
you  the  book  by  you  ?  ”  The  Boer  produced  it, 
and  the  items  were  carefully  compared,  and 
nothing  wrong  found.  The  debtor  closed  the 
book,  and  was  handing  it  back  to  its  owner, 
when  the  date  on  the  cover  caught  his  eye. 
Said  he  Why — God  bless  me — eh — wh}^  this 
is  a  last  year’s  Ready  Reckoner.”  You  don’t 
say  so,”  said  the  Boer,  ‘^give  me  my  bill 
and  I  will  alter  it  at  once.”  And  he  did. 

The  natural  consequence  of  a  large  concourse 
of  diggers  was  that  some  should  be  successful, 
and  others  the  reverse.  The  successful  ones 

i 

soon  bought  out  their  neighbours,  formed  com¬ 
panies,  and  issued  scrip.”  I  need,  perhaps, 
hardly  explain  the  nature  of  scrip.”  The 
result  of  it,  in  the  present  day  in  South  Africa, 
is  that  every  second  old  colonial  one  meets,  has 
at  some  time  nearly  made  an  enormous  fortune, 
but  just  didn’t.  The  old  stories  of  the  abund- 
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Diamond  Dodges. 

ance  of  money  and  the  wasteful  use  of  it,  in  the 
Californian  gold  fields,  were  almost  excelled  on 
the  diamond  fields.  I  know  of  a  man  who, 
after  money  got  scarce  on  the  Fields,  and 
necessaries  cheaper,  bought  a  billiard  room  and 
canteen.  For  some  reason  he  had  to  take  up  the 
flooring.  Underneath  the  boards  he  found,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  say  how  much,  in  coin  of  the 
realm,  which  had  been  dropped  on  the  floor, 
and  had  rolled  through  the  cracks;  but  I  think  I 
am  within  the  mark  when  I  say  he  found  over 
;^ioo.  In  quite  recent  days  I  have  seen  7s.  6d. 
paid  for  two  brandies-and-sodas ;  but  that  was 
during  the  time  of  the  Expedition  to  Bechuana- 
land,  when  the  proverb  about  fools  and  their 
money  was  well  exemplified. 

Before  companies  were  formed,  a  great  trade 
used  to  be  carried  on  in  the  buying,  by  small 
traders,  of  diamonds  from  the  diggers.  Of 
course,  many  diggers  used  to  be  much  in  want 
of  money,  and  equally  of  course  when  a  man 
began  digging  he  was  usually  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  diamonds  ;  so  that  very  valuable  stones 
were  sold  at  absurdly  low  prices  to  these 
traders.  A  diamond  in  the  rough  is  not  easy 
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for  an  inexperienced  man  to  tell  from  a  bit  of 
spar.  A  man  I  know,  was  pretty  smart  at 
telling  them — of  course,  everyone  can  tell  a 
diamond  now-a-days — and  thought  he  would 

do  a  shot  ”  on  one  of  the  traders.  So  he  got 
a  bit  of  spar,  and  cut  it  into  the  shape  of  a  small 
rough  diamond.  Round  came  the  trader.  ‘'Any 
luck  to-day  ?  ”  “  Oh  no — nothing  to  speak  of.” 

“Well,  let’s  have  a  look,  at  all  events.”  Spar 
produced  and  examined.  “What  do  you  want 
for  it  ?  ”  Much  reluctance  shown  about  parting 
— didn’t  want  money — wanted  the  diamond  for 
his  sweetheart.  Finally  a  sum  was  named  and 
accepted.  About  two  hours  later  hair  was 
flying  in  tufts. 

Diamonds  are  kittle  cattle.  One  finds  a  big 
diamond  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  flaw  in  it ; 
and,  thinking  he  has  got  a  find,  goes  off  to  sell 
it.  When  the  box  is  opened  the  diamond  is 
found  split  in  little  tiny  chips  from  exposure  to 
the  air.  Diggers  used  to  put  them  in  their 
mouths  to  prevent  the  air  getting  to  them. 

Natives  are  largely  employed  by  the  companies 
to  do  the  rough  work ;  and  they  get  singularly 
clever  at  finding  stones,  and  keeping  them. 
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They  are  employed,  amongst  other  ways,  in 
breaking  up  the  blue  ground  ”  with  mattocks, 
and  some  times  when  they  see  a  diamond  they  will 
put  their  foot  on  it,  and  take  it  between  their 
toes.  Then,  when  the  overseer  is  not  looking, 
they  will  hide  it  in  their  mouths,  ears,  hair,  any¬ 
where  ;  some  times  they  will  even  swallow 
them.  However,  when  they  leave  the  mine, 
they  are  made  to  strip,  and  are  most  carefully 
and  completely  examined.  If  there  is  a  suspicion 
that  a  diamond  has  been  swallowed,  the  sus- 
'  pected  man  is  shut  up  and  given  a  strong 
emetic,  or  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts. 

A  law  was  eventually  passed  making  it  illegal 
for  any  one  to  be  found  in  possession  of  a 
diamond  without  a  license.  This  put  some 
check  on  people,  but  soon  a  very  large  trade  in 
I.  D.  B. — Illicit  Diamond  Buying — sprang  up, 
flourished,  and  still  flourishes. 

Astonishingly  few  mail  robberies  have  ever 
taken  place.  Indeed  I  only  remember  to  have 
heard  of  one ;  and  that  was  discovered  rather 
oddly.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  large 
parcels  of  diamonds  used  to  be  sent  down  from 
the  Fields,  700  odd  miles,  to  Capetown  in  an 
c 
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ordinary  mail  cart ;  and  one  can  conceive  few 
things  simpler  than  for  four  or  five  determined 
men  to  have  stopped  the  cart  on  the  way. 

I  have  forgotten  the  exact  details  of  the 
robbery,  but  the  main  facts  are  something  like 
this  : — A  gang  of  men  determined  to  rob  the 
mail,  and  go  shares  in  the  proceeds.  The 
robbers  set  out,  and  made  all  arrangements  to 
stop  the  cart.  By  some  chance  one  of  their 
number  remained  in  Kimberley.  The  cart  set 
off,  was  stopped,  and  the  mail  bags  searched. 
But  the  bags  were  found  cut  open,  and  no 
diamonds  in  them.  The  would-be  robbers 
returned  to  Kimberley,  and  the  one  who  had 
been  left  behind  came  up  for  his  share  of  the 
spoil.  His  friends  told  him  the  case,  but  he 
declined  to  believe  them,  and  informed.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  the  mail  had  been 
robbed  before  the  cart  left  Kimberley.  The 
unsuccessful  robbers  were  relegated  to  durance 
vile,  and  the  real  robber  was,  I  believe,  caught 
on  the  home  steamer  with  two  gun  barrels  full 
of  diamonds.  So  they  all  met  at  last. 

Another  curious  case  was  this.  Some  years 
ago  a  big  diamond  was  stolen.  The  suspected 
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man  made  his  escape  up  country  with  the 
diamond^  and  tried  to  get  to  Matebeleland, 
Some  way  beyond  Shoshong  he  died  of  thirst, 
and  was  found  by  Khama’s  natives  with  the 
diamond  on  him.  The  natives  brought  the 
diamond  to  Khama,  who  still  has  it.  I  saw  it 
the  other  day,  and  it  was  not  a  diamond  at  all, 
but  just  a  bit  of  spar.  Now  the  question  is, 
had  the  man  been  sold  with  a  sham  diamond ; 
or  had  he  made  a  fac-simile  of  the  real  one,  to 
try  and  dispose  of  cheap  to  some  one  up 
country,  and  kept  the  real  one  to  sell  when  the 
matter  had  blown  over  ?  Any  way  Khama  has 
the  sham  one,  and  3s.'  qd.  wrapped  up  in  a  bit 
of  newspaper  waiting  the  next  of  kin. 

An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  amalga¬ 
mate  all  the  companies  so  as  to  regulate  the 
output  of  diamonds,  and  thus  maintain  one 
standard  price.  The  bill  did  not  pass  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

When  one  leaves  Kimberley  for  the  north, 
the  first  town  that  is  reached  is  Taungs.  This 
is  the  capital  of  the  Batlapin  tribe,  a  section  of 
the  Bechuanas,  and  is  under  the  chieftainship 
•of  a  man  called  Mankoroane.  It  is  a  sad  blow 
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to  the  feelings  of  the  much-expecting  and 
innocent  traveller  to  see  a  South  African  chief. 
I  know  that  in  my  own  case  I  fully  anticipated 
making  the  acquaintance  of  a  series  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  specimens  of  humanity,  clothed  in 
gorgeous  barbaric  costumes,  and  attended  by 
a  crowd  of  servile  courtiers  only  less  splendid 
than  their  master.  I  was  also  convinced  that 
the  abodes  of  these  distinguished  personages 
would  be  in  every  way  fitted — as  far  as  any 
poor  production  of  the  hands  of  man  could  be 
fitted — for  their  convenient  and  worthy  recep¬ 
tion.  I  was  also  perfectly  persuaded  that 
unless  one  approached  the  kingly  presence  on 
bended  knee,  accompanied  by  an  enormous 
cavalcade  of  inferiors  mounted  on  chargers 
chafing  even  under  the  light  restraint  of  the 
golden  bit  and  silver  bridle  in  which  they  were 
harnessed,  and  bearing  priceless  gifts  from 
distant  lands,  most  assuredly  and  certainly 
.would  a  terrific  command  thunder  forth  from 
the  lips  of  the  mighty  potentate  ordering  the 
instant  execution  of  every  white  man  in  the 
country,  and  relegating  oneself  to  the  hands  of 
the  court  torturer;  and  that  this  sentence 
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would  be  carried  out  in  spirit  and  letter  unless 
one  could  win  the  love  of  the  King’s  favorite 
wife,  who  would  write  a  letter  to  the  Times 
and  so  save  us. 

I  found  this  idea  erroneous. 

I  went  to  call  on  a  King  with  a  man  who 
knew  the  proper  way  to  do  it.  We  called  in 
after  a  long  day’s  shooting,  very  dirty  and 
tired,  to  see  ‘‘  the  old  man.”  On  arriving  at 
a  circular  mud  hut,  we  hitched  our  horses  on 
to  a  log  and  walked  in.  No  one  was  to  be 
seen,  so  my  friend  set  to  work  to  shout.  Fancy 
shouting  for  a  real  live  king  !  Presently  a 
hideous  old  hag,  with  a  small  freehold  garden 
on  her,  and  clothed  in  an  old  skin  that  a  London 
bagman  would  pass  by  in  disgust,  came  in  and 
told  us  that  the  chief  had  been  unwell  all  day, 
but  would  come  out  and  see  us.  This  meant 
that  he  had  been  as  drunk  as  Chloe  for  a  week 
past.  Soon  a  blear-eyed,  filthy,  smelly^  dis¬ 
gusting,  old  drunkard  came  in,  and  sat  down 
on  the  floor  with  a  grunt.  Then  he  asked  for 
some  tobacco.  As  we  had  only  good  tobacco, 
we  said  we  hadn’t  any.  Then  he  asked  for 
brandy;  subsequently  for  a  coat,  a  pair  of 
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trousers,  some  boots,  or  a  hat ;  and  the  inter¬ 
view  finished  by  his  trying  to  sell  us  a  dozen  of 
his  wives  for  a  bottle  of  brandy. 

Old  Montsioa,  the  chief  of  the  Baralong, 
lives  at  Mafeking,  and  is  a  very  decent,  fat  old 
gentleman,  and  wears  a  yellow  hat.  He  is  a 
most  plucky  old  chap,  and  the  fight  his  tribe 
made  for  four  years  against  the  Boer  filibusters 
is  worthy  of  a  line  in  history.  Of  course  he 
has  the  usual  failings  of  natives — except  that 
he  does  not  drink — but,  taken  all  round,  he  is 
a  very  good  old  fellow. 

The  next  chief  north  of  Montsioa,  is  Gasitsue. 
He  is  another  drunken  sweep  like  Mankoroane^ 
and  looks  a  thorough  paced  rascal.  He  has  a 
son  who  is  what  his  father  looks. 

Sechele,  chief  of  the  Bakwena,  is  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  of  South  Africa.  He  has  spent  all 
his  life  deposing  and  setting  up  other  chiefs, 
and  has  found  it  a  profitable  business,  as  the 
new  chief  always  gave  a  good  present — if  he 
didn’t,  he  was  deposed  again. 

Sechele  dresses  in  the  height  of  fashion. 
His  state  dress  is  a  pair  of  cheap  trousers,  an 
old  blue  velvet  stage  cloak  with  a  tinsel  lion- 
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and-unicorn  plastered  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  a  white  top  hat  with  a  rabbit’s  scut 
sewn  on  to  the  middle  of  the  crown. 

Quite  the  best  chief  is  Khama  of  the  Bamang- 
wato.  He  has  spent  most  of  his  life  fighting 
his  relatives,  and  has  always  fought  on  the  side 
of  right  as  well  as  on  the  right  side.  He  dresses 
well,  in  European  fashion,  and  is  a  tall,  slim, 
good-looking  man.  Khama  is  a  most  pleasant 
man  to  deal  with,  and  is  quite  unlike  a  native 
in  every  way. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  Ride  to  the  Victoria  Falls  of  the 

Zambesi. 


N  arriving  at  Shoshong^  as  I  have  said,  the 


roads  to  the  hunting  groundslie  indifferent 
directions.  Shoshong  itself  is  much  like  other 
native  towns  ;  that  is,  a  mass  of  huts  shaped 
like  bee-hives,  inhabited  by  a  mass  of  bipeds 
shaped  like  monkeys.  From  all  native  towns 
a  peculiarly  unpleasant  odor  arises,  which 
is  caused  by  the  natives’  excessively  crude 
recognition  of  the  established  laws  of  sanita¬ 
tion.  The  chief  of  the  Bamangwato  is  a  man 
called  Khama.  He  has  a  brother  living  who 
ought  to  be  dead,  and  who  is  very  like  Khama 
in  appearance. 

In  March  1886  I  was  sent  up  from  Mafe- 
king  to  Shoshong  on  a  mission  to  Khama  ; 
and  the  rumours  of  wars  which  were  flying 
about  compelled  me  to  remain  there  till  the 
end  of  May.  At  that  time  my  colonel,  Col. 
Carrington,  came  up  with  wagons  and  water 
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carts,  and  every  luxury  of  the  season,  to  go  on 
a  short  shooting  trip  along  the  road  to  the 
Zambesi.  He  was  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Aitcheson  and  Mr.  Dunne,  and  at  Shoshong  I 
was  to  join  them. 

When  a  man  lands  in  South  Africa  he  will 
hear  much  said  about  the  Victoria  Falls  of 
the  Zambesi.  Their  beauty  is  always  described 
by  both  white  men  and  black  as  being  beyond 
all  expression.  The  farther  north  one  goes  the 
more  one  hears  about  them,  until  one  catches 
the  Zambesi  fever  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Switzerland  one  catches  the  mountain  fever. 
Every  man  up  country  will  give  you  the  most 
accurate  description  of  the  Falls,  the  road  there, 
and  everything  connected  with  them.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  great  help — ^until  one  goes  to  the 
Falls  and  learns  by  bitter  experience  that 
the  lessons  he  had  got  up  so  thoroughly 
are  of  as  much  use  to  him  as  a  pocket- 
book  would  be  to  a  porcupine.  Only  about  fifty 
white  men  have  ever  been  there  at  all  since  the 
time  when  the  river  was  first  discovered  by 
Livingstone,  and  a  good  many  of  them  are  dead. 
Like  many  another  better  man  I  got  bitten  with 
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the  madness  to  see  the  Falls  ;  and  what  was 
worse  I  got  a  chance  of  working  off  the  lunacy 
by  going  to  see  them,  which  few  people  do. 
My  only  excuse  now  is  that  the  scenery  in 
Bechuanaland  which  had  been  burnt  into  my 
eyes  for  about  eighteen  months  being  worthy 
of  nothing  but  the  most  comprehensive  con¬ 
demnation,  the  longing  to  see  something  green 
and  wet  became  too  strong  for  me  ;  so  I  got 
leave  to  ride  up  there,  accompanied  by  Trooper 
Ayton  of  the  Bechuanaland  Border  Police, 
from  the  point  where  the  Colonel  and  the  rest 
of  the  party  turned  back. 

On  the  last  day  of  May  we  all  started  off  from 
Shoshong,  and  for  some  days  travelled  on 
through  an  uninteresting  country.  We  had 
with  us  a  native  to  act  as  a  guide  ;  his  main 
failings  being  that  he  had  an  unpronounceable 
name,  and  had  forgotten  the  road.  However, 
we  christened  him  Bodger,”  and  he  found  a 
friend  who  put  him  on  the  right  road.  We  did 
not  do  much  shooting  till  we  got  to  the  Shua 
saltpans.  These  pans  are  depressions  in  the 
ground  which  extend  like  a  sea  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  westward,  and  are  covered  with  a 
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thick  incrustation  of  salt.  Game  is  fairly 
plentiful  round  about,  on  account  of  the  salt. 
The  pans  at  the  eastern  end  are  fed  by  two 
small  rivers,  which  have  the  peculiarity  of 
having  some  pools  of  salt  water  and  some  of 
fresh.  Rivers  in  Bechuanaland  mean  the  dry 
beds  of  rivers,  which  fill  during  the  rains  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  dry  up  again. 

We  had  fairly  successful  hunting  round  the 
pan,  and  a  short  distance  farther  on  we  came 
across  our  first  ostrich  of  the  trip.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  ostrich  are  many.  He  is  in 
England  popularly  supposed,  I  believe,  to  hide 
his  head  in  the  sand.  This  is  not  correct. 
On  the  contrary,  if  he  gets  a  fair  chance  at  a 
man,  he  will  reverse  the  position,  and  hide  the 
man,  or  what  remains  of  him,  in  the  sand  by 
jumping  and  rolling  on  him.  Another  odd 
thing,  is  the  way  he  is  hunted.  If  one  sees  an 
ostrich  running  away  from  one  due  north,  one 
does  not  ride  due  north  after  him,  but  north¬ 
west.  The  ostrich  then  almost  always  turns 
right  across  one  and  runs  due  west,  when  one 
turns  again  and  rides  at  an  angle  to  him,  and 
so  on,  always  keeping  the  inside  of  the  circle. 
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Eventually  one  gets  the  ostrich  near  enough  to 
shoot  him. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  ostrich.  I  saw 
six  of  them^  who  apparently  had  business 
elsewhere.  In  vain  I  tried  to  hunt  them  on 
the  approved  fashion  ;  they  declined  to  turn. 
So,  at  last,  I  jumped  off  my  horse  and  shot  one 
through  the  wing  with  a  *500  express  bullet.  I 
was  getting  on  my  horse  again,  and  was  half 
into  the  saddle,  when  I  heard  a  rush  like  an 
express  train.  I  looked  around  and  saw  the 
whole  six  come  tearing  past  me  about  fifteen 
yards  away.  An  ostrich  running,  looks  as  if 
his  legs  were  a  pair  of  huge  compasses  suddenly 
taken  with  a  fit.  I  pursued  my  wounded  bird 
for  about  two  miles,  over  open  flat  ground, 
literally  undermined  with  ant  bear  holes.  Un¬ 
like  Gruyere  cheese,  the  holes  were  the  worst 
part.  At  last  the  bird  was  about  tuckered  out, 
and  with  a  lucky  shot  I  cut  his  head  off  with  a 
bullet.  It  is  perfectly  astonishing  how  little  a 
bullet  affects  wild  animals  unless  it  strikes  a 
vital  spot.  This  ostrich  had  an  expanding 
bullet  inside  him,  and  appeared  rather  to  like 
it  than  otherwise.  I  have  seen  quagga  with 
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their  flanks  literally  blown  away  by  a  *577 
bullet,  run  clear  away  for  a  time  from  a 
good  horse  extended  to  his  utmost.  With 
big  game,  like  buffalo  and  elephant, 
this  is  not  so  surprising;  but  that  antelope, 
like  the  springbok,  which  are  not  so  big  as 
fallow  deer,  can  run  miles  with  heavy  bullets 
in  them  is  to  me  astonishing.  It  is  not  the 
exception,  it  is  the  rule.  The  first  giraffe  I 
ever  shot  was  a  young  bull.  I  was  hunting 
with  another  man  who  had  a  double  express, 
and  I  had  a  Martini  carbine.  About  ten  minutes 
after  we  found  the  giraffe  we  put  our  first  shots 
into  him ;  and  for  the  next  hour  we  fired  away 
at  him,  till  at  last  he  fell  from  exhaustion. 
We  were  astonished,  of  course,  and  went  to 
examine  our  shots.  We  only  cut  eleven  bullets 
out  of  him,  but  there  were  probably  fourteen  in. 
Two  of  these  were  splendid  shots,  behind  the 
shoulders  ;  one  had  lodged  in  his  stomach ; 
one  hit  him  in  the  neck  ;  and  the  remainder 
were  sprinkled  about  him  till  he  looked  more 
like  a  plum  pudding  than  nature  had  already 
created  him. 

To  return  to  the  story.  One  day  we  sent  out 
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the  bo3^s  to  cut  up  a  quagga  that  had  been  shot 
the  night  before.  They  got  near  to  where  he  was 
lying,  and  then,  seeing  fresh  lion  spoor  about, 
turned  back  to  tell  us.  I  think  we  were  lazy 
that  morning  ;  any  way  we  sent  them  off  again 
to  see  if  the  lion  was  on  the  quagga,  and  if  he 
was,  to  come  back  and  tell  us.  They  went, 
but  the  lion  saw  them  before  they  did  him,  and 
waddled  off  into  the  bush  with  half  our  quagga 
inside  him.  So  we  missed  that  one. 

Lions,  like  most,  if  not  all,  wild  animals,  never 
attack  unless  wounded  or  hungry.  They  are  a 
great  nuisance  at  night  roundthe  wagons,  as  oxen 
and  horses  cannot  bear  the  smell  of  them  and 
break  loose,  when  of  course  the  lion  has  his 
evening  meal.  I  have  known  a  lion  at  night 
come  and  literally  stand  over  a  sleeping  native 
and  walk  away  again.  The  native’s  face  in  the 
morning  when  he  saw  the  spoor  was  expressive. 
One  day,  some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  of  my 
acquaintance  was  walking  up  a  path  at  night, 
and  seeing  what  he  thought  was  some  small 
animal  in  the  path  before  him,  took  up  a  stone 
and  threw  it  at  him.  Fortunately  for  him  the 
animal  took  it  kindly,  and  my  friend  came  back 
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and  said  he  was  sure  the  night  air  always  gave 
him  a  cold,  and  that  he  for  one  would  not  go  out 
alone  again  at  night. 

It  is  always  very  dangerous  to  fire  at 
any  animal  at  night.  I  know  a  man 
who  was  sleeping  on  the  ground  under  the  fore 
part  of  his  wagon  one  night,  and  happening  to 
wake  saw  a  pair  of  eyes  glaring  at  him.  He 
turned  round,  fired  between  them,  and  hit — he 
didn’t  know  what.  In  the  morning  there  was  a 
fine  lion  lying  dead  close  by,  shot  through  the 
head.  This  case  is  the  exception.  The  rule 
is,  In  the  morning  there  was  a  man  short  in 
camp.”  Mr.  Collison,  the  hunter,  had  about 
as  near  a  thing  with  a  lion  as  any  man  I  ever 
heard  of.  He  fired  at  a  lioness,  but  did  not  kill 
her,  and  she  attacked  him.  His  attendants 
reached  trees  in  safety,  but  Mr.  Collison  was  a 
thought  too.  late.  Just  as  he  got  on  to  the 
lower  bough  the  lioness  caught  him  by  the  shoe. 
For  a  moment  or  two  it  was  a  tug  of  war,  and 
then,  fortunately,  the  shoe  lace  gave  way  ;  so 
he  got  off.  Mr.  Collison  is  a  pretty  cool  hand, 
but  he  says  that  he  will  not  forget  that  little 
hunt. 
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Old  solitary  lions  are  known  by  the  name  of 
mannikins.  In  some  parts  they  are  numerous 
and  very  savage.  Man  being  the  most  helpless 
animal  in  existence,  these  lions  go  for  ”  men 
whenever  they  can.  Young  lions,  too,  some¬ 
times  get  a  taste  of  human  blood,  and  become 
man-eaters.  Mr.  Ericssen,  the  hunter  and 
explorer,  told  me  that  he  had  come  across  one 
district,  where  there  were  five  or  six  of  these 
man-eaters  about ;  and  that  consequently  the 
natives  made  stockades  to  sleep  in.  For  three 
nights  running  at  one  or  other  of  the  stockades, 
someone  slept  too  near  the  poles,  and  before 
morning  was  dragged  out  between  the  poles  by 
one  of  these  lions. 

On  the  17th  June,  Trooper  Ayton  and  I  left 
the  wagons  to  ride  the  distance  to  the  Falls. 
We  had  each  a  horse,  and  we  put  some  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  biltong  (meat  dried  to  the  shape, 
consistency,  and  flavor  of  a  walking  stick)  on  a 
pack-horse,  together  with  a  little  meal  and 
biscuit.  We  possessed  also  an  utter  ignorance 
of  the  native  language,  and  a  firm  trust  in 
Providence.  The  first  thing  that  happened 
naturally  was  that  the  pack-horse  declined  to  be 
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led.  Remonstrance  with  a  thick  stick  overcame 
his  objections^  and  we  rode  on  through  the 
nightj  and  got  to  water  about  mid-day  next 
day- — distance  about  forty-five  miles.  We  rested 
all  the  afternoon,  and  thus  fortified  ourselves 
to  take  watch  and  watch  about  through  the 
night.  This  we  thought  necessary,  as  lions 
are  very  numerous  all  along  the  road,  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us 
not  to  lose  our  horses.  We  did  our  watches 
with  the  greatest  piety  that  night  ;  but  next 
morning  we  decided  the  horses  in  future  should 
take  care  of  themselves.  At  this  water  we  hung 
up  the  meal  we  had,  in  a  tree,  as  a  reserve  for 
our  return  journey,  and  started  on  again. 
Before  we  left  the  wagons  I  had  obtained  from 
Mr.  Fry,  a  trader  who  knew  the  road  \vell,  the 
names  of,  and  distances  between,  the  various 
waters  to  be  found  on  the  road.  The  distance 
between  two  points  is  measured  in  South  Africa 
by  the  time  an  ox  wagon  takes  to  go  from  the 
one  point  to  the  other.  Now  as  ox  wagons  go 
different  rates  over  different  roads,  as  one  span 
of  oxen  will  differ  in  pace  from  another,  and  as 
poor  humanity  is  liable  to  error  when  judging 
D 
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time  by  the  sun,  the  uninitiated  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  get  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  thing.  We 
had  no  watches  with  us.  Mine  was  broken, 
and  I  fancy  Ayton’s  resented  being  wound  up 
with  a  pair  of  large  tweezers — for  it  retired  to 
rest  also. 

Now  we  knew  that  we  were  going  to  pass  a 
long  series  of  vleys  (hollows  holding  water)  for 
some  days,  and  that  then  we  had  a  long  piece 
to  do  without  water.  Our  difficulty  was  to 
know  which  was  the  last  water;  and,  needless 
to  say,  we  eventually  chose  the  wrong  one. 
After  riding  on  for  a  couple  of  days  we  arrived 
at  what  I  thought  must  be  the  last  water ;  so 
we  rested  all  day,  and  went  on  at  night  into 
the  long  bit  of  thirst.  A  few  hours  on  we  saw 
some  water,  or  rather  liquid  mud,  but  not 
enough  to  drink.  A  little  farther  on  we  off- 
saddled  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  had  a  cup  of 
coffee.  As  we  were  saddling  up,  Ayton  noticed 
my  horse  staring  out  into  the  darkness.  We 
followed  his  gaze,  and  presently  we  saw  a  dark 
form  about  thirty  yards  off,  half  hidden  by  the 
grass.  I  kicked  up  the  fire,  and  threw  a  stick 
at  the  animal  which  bounded  away.  We 
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started  on,  discussing  whether  it  was  a  lion, 
leopard,  or  wolf,  when  suddenly  out  it  jumped 
at  our  side,  and  ran  away  into  the  bush.  Even 
then  we  could  not  decide  what  it  was,  it  was 
so  dark ;  but  evidently  the  beast  had  been 
wanting  a  horse  for  dinner,  and  was  frightened 
by  our  voices.  Presently  the  moon  came  out 
and  we  rode  along  for  some  hours,  when,  to 
our  amazement,  we  heard  the  frogs  croaking, 
and  presently  saw  a  little  water— very  little  it 
looked  by  the  moonlight.  This,  we  thought, 
must  be  one  of  the  vleys  which  we  had  been 
told  would  be  nearly  dry  at  that  time  of  year. 
As  the  horses  would  not  drink  we  went  on,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  get  to  water  about  mid-day  next  day. 
We  rode  on  and  on  all  through  the  next  day, 
but  no  water  appeared.  Then  the  pack- 
horse  knocked  up  and  could  travel  no  more ; 
but  as  we  felt  sure  water  must  be  close  by,  this 
did  not  disturb  us  much,  as  we  thought  we 
could  come  back  in  the  morning  and  fetch  him 
on  with  the  pack.  So,  at  moonrise,  we  started 
on,  taking  a  handful  of  biscuit  and  a  tin  of 
cocoa.  Six  miles  passed,  twelve,  fifteen,  and 
still  no  water.  We  began  to  get  alarmed,  and 
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rode  on  all  through  that  night,  but  found  no 
water.  By  daylight  the  horses  were  nearly 
done.  Every  now  and  then  we  kept  passing 
hollows  in  the  ground  which  had  evidently 
lately  held  water,  but  not  a  drop  was  to  be  had 
now.  At  about  9  a.m.,  the  horses  retired  from 
business  altogether.  Our  water  bottles  were 
almost  empty,  and  we  were  afraid  to  finish  the 
last  few  drops,  as  for  anything  we  knew  there 
might  not  be  water  for  miles.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on,  so  we  put  our  coats 
over  the  saddles,  and  pounded  along,  driving 
the  horses  before  us.  At  about  11-30  we  were 
regularly  done,  so  we  lay  down  under  an 
apology  for  a  tree,  and  tried  to  assuage  our 
thirst  by  a  split  teaspoonful  of  brandy  and 
water  ;  we  were  so  hard  up  that  we  even  rinsed 
our  mouths  out  with  this,  and  afterwards  drank 
half  of  it  &ch.  Then  we  made  an  effort  and 
went  on  again.  No  one  who  does  not  know 
what  real  thirst  is,  can  conceive  any  idea 
of  the  horrors  of  it.  First  one’s  throat  seems 
to  close  up,  then  one’s  tongue  gets  too  big  for 
one’s  mouth,  then  one’s  lips  turn  black,  and 
then  one  gets  dizzy  in  the  head.  I  don't  know 
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what  the  next  stage  is  ;  that  is  as  far  as  we  got ; 
but  I  do  know  that  I  never  hope  to  see  again 
such  a  sight  as  the  glimpse  I  caught  of  Ayton’s 
eyes  just  before  we  reached  water.  Of  course, 
mine  were,  I  suppose,  just  as  bad,  but  I  re¬ 
member  thinking,  By  God,  he’s  going  mad,” 
so  well. 

At  last,  about  one  o’clock,  I  saw  a  game 
path  leading  down  to  a  vley  some  hundred 
yards  away  ;  but  we  had  passed  so  many  vleys, 
and  they  had  all  been  dry,  that  we  hesitated 
before  going  to  see.  However,  I  determined 
to  go  down  ;  and  I  found  water.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  accurately  what  I  did.  I  fancy 
I  gave  a  yell  to  Ayton,  and  then  plunged  my 
head  into  the  beautiful  clear  pool  and  drank  a 
little.  Then  I  know  I  got  up  to  see  if  the 
horses  were  coming,  and  I  remember  I  had  to 
turn  my  back  to  the  pool  to  look  in  their 
direction.  Whilst  I  was  looking,  I  was  seized 
with  an  irrepressible  idea  that  water  could  not 
really  be  there,  and  I  turned  round  to  make 
sure  it  was  there  !  We  had  been  two  nights 
and  a  day-and-a-half  ridinghard  without  water, 
and  had  covered  about  eighty  miles  or  more  of 
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very  heavy  sand.  It  subsequently  turned  out 
that  the  water  which  looked  a  little  at  night 
was  the  last  permanent  water,  and  that  we  had 
consequently  missed  it. 

To  those  who  know  the  road  I  ma5^say  we  went 
from  Geruya  to  Daka  and  missed  Tamasetsi. 

With  an  ox  wagon  two  days  and  nights 
without  water  is  nothing ;  oxen  frequently  go 
four  and  five  days  without  water.  There  is  a 
story  that  a  man  in  Damaraland  once  went  ten 
days  without.  The  fiction  library  of  South 
Africa  is  voluminous  and  varied. 

It  is  really  astonishing  that  more  people  do 
not  die  of  thirst  than  do.  There  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  few  instances  of  it.  The  saddest  one  was 
poor  Mr.  French,  who  lost  his  way  when 
hunting  elephant.  He  had  hunted  the  herd  for 
some  hours  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  when 
he  stopped  found  himself  lost.  He  was  found 
within  twenty-four  hours  dead. 

Another  very  near  thing  was  that  of  Mr. 
Truscott,  a  trader  and  hunter.  This  gentleman 
also  lost  his  way,  and  has  often  told  me  that 
the  last  thing  he  remembers  was  seeing  the 
vultures  sitting  round  him. 
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Just  before  we  reached  the  water  I  was  weak 
enough  to  drive  on  my  horse  by  touching  him 
with  the  butt  of  my  rifle.  I  suppose  I  must 
have  hit  a  bone,  for  suddenly  the  stock  broke 
off  at  the  small,  and  we  were  left  with  nothing 
but  a  shot  gun.  This  was  a  serious  matter,  as 
lions  are  numerous  about  there.  The  three 
travellers  before  us  had  all  lost  some  cattle  or 
horses  by  lion,  so,  from  a  non-sporting  point  of 
view,  we  were  verj^  lucky  in  not  coming  across 
any  at  close  quarters.  When  we  had  given 
our  horses  water  we  went  and  lay  down  under 
a  tree,  and  felt  as  though  we  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  very  depths  of  Hades  to  an 
earthly  paradise — for  we  knew  we  had  lots  of 
water.  So  we  slept  near  there  that  night,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  June  25th  we  arrived 
at  Pondamatenga,  having  one  teaspoonful  of 
cocoa  left. 

At  this  place — which  we  found  to  consist  of 
about  a  dozen  huts  on  the  top  of  a  rise — we 
expected  to  find  Mr.  Westbeach’s  store,  from 
which  we  hoped  to  get  supplies  and  thence  go 
on  to  the  Falls  about  sixty  miles  distant.  To 
our  horror,  however,  we  found  that  the  store 
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had  been  moved  eighty  miles  away  up  the 
river,  and  that  nothing  had  been  left  behind 
except  a  friend  of  Mr.  Westbeach’s,  Mr.  Block- 
ley  by  name.  This  gentleman  treated  us  with 
the  utmost  kindness,  and  did  everything  in  his 
power  for  us  ;  but  even  he  could  not  bring  the 
store  to  us,  so  next  day  we  left  the  horses  with 
him,  and  started  to  walk  to  the  store, 

Mr.  Blockley  succeeded  in  doing  a  thing 
which  few  gunmakers  could  do  satisfactorily. 
As  I  have  said,  my  rifle  was  broken  right  in 
two  across  the  small.  I  shewed  it  to  Mr. 
Blockley,  and  he  at  once  set  to  work,  and 
actually  mended  it  with  the  inside  of  an 
elephant’s  ear  in  such  a  way  that  I  was  quite 
able  to  shoot  with  it  afterwards. 

Amongst  other  things  I  was  talking  to  Mr. 
Blockley  about  the  fever,  which  is,  of  course, 
frightfully  virulent  on  the  river.  He  told  me 
he  had  lived  on  the  river  for  fourteen  years, 
and  had  only  once  been  out  to  Shoshong  !  He 
also  added  that  he  had  fever  most  years.  Now 
the  ordinary  treatment  of  fever  is  a  fairly  strong 
purgative,  followed  by  quinine.  I  asked  Mr. 
Blockley  what  purgative  he  took  after  having 
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had  fever  so  often.  The  answer  I  got  was, 

Oh,  about  four  drops  of  croton  oil  ”  !  Four 
drops  of  croton  oil  will  kill  a  full  grown  cock 
ostrich  in  an  hour.  As  to  the  doses  of  quinine 
to  be  taken,  the  rough  rule  is  to  take  it  till  you 
get  a  singing  in  your  ears.  I  have  known  a 
man  eat  quinine  with  a  teaspoon  before  he 
arrived  at  this  desirable  conclusion. 

Through  Mr.  Blockley's  kindness  we  had  two 
boys  to  carry  our  necessaries  to  the  store.  From 
thence  we  were  to  go  down  the  river  to  the 
Falls,  and  thence  back  to  Pondamatenga — 3. 
distance  in  all  of  about  two  hundred  miles. 
The  name  of  the  one  boy  was  Kabanza  (which, 
being  interpreted,  means  a  scorpion),  and  that 
of  the  other  was  the  same  as  the  place,  Pon- 
damantenga.  Kabanza  was  of  a  festive  and 
somewhat  warlike  nature,  and  a  very  demon  to 
walk ;  while  Pondamatenga’s  character  was 
insinuating  and  astute.  The  latter  it  was  who 
had  to  act  as  guide,  and  interpreter  generally  ; 
not  that  he  understood  any  English  or  Dutch, 
only  he  guessed  fairly  well.  The  first  day's 
walk  took  us  to  a  place  called  Kezuma,  along  a 
path  lying  through  a  far  better  wooded,  better 
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watered,  and  more  undulating  country  than  that 
we  had  been  passing  through.  Next  day  we 
started  at  dawn,  or  rather  we  wanted  to  start 
at  dawn,  but  the  boys,”  like  all  other  natives, 
utterly  declined  to  move  before  the  sun  was 
well  up.  This  is  always  a  great  difficulty. 
White  men  naturally  prefer  walking  in  the 
cool,  but  natives,  or  boys  as  they  are  indis¬ 
criminately  called,  always  feel  the  cold.  This 
may  possibly  be  due  to  their  wearing  no  clothes  ; 
but  my  conviction  is  that  they  do  it  out  of  pure 
cussedness.  If  one  does  make  them  start  they 
loaf  along  carrying  a  great  lighted  stick,  and 
every  now  and  then  they  turn  out  to  make  a 
small  grass  fire  to  get  warm  at.  It  is  better 
to  wait  till  the  sun  is  up,  as  it  is  almost  hotter 
work  kicking  the  boys  than  walking  in  the 
midday  sun.  As  I  said,  we  started  soon  alter 
dawn ;  and  for  the  next  three  hours  waded 
along  through  most  awful  sand.  Then  we  had 
a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  small  bit  of  meat,  and 
went  on  again.  Through  that  interminable 
sand  we  ploughed  for  about  twenty-five  miles, 
with  the  sun  broiling  us,  and  the  flies  devour¬ 
ing  us  half  cooked,  till  at  last  we  reached  water 
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in  the  evening.  Some  way  before  we  got  to 
the  water  the  Scorpion  heard  a  honey-bird. 
The  honey-bird  is  a  little  fowl  about  the  size  of 
two  sparrows.  His  occupation  in  life  is  to  find 
wild  bees’  nests,  and  then  go  to  some  place 
where  men  pass,  and  sit  on  a  tree  till  some  one 
comes.  Then  he  chirrups  cheerfully,  and  if 
one  follows  he  leads  him  eventually  to  either  a 
snake,  a  wild  beast,  or  a  bees’  nest.  He  may 
take  one  a  hundred  yards,  or  20  miles  :  but  if 
one  follows  him  he  always  hits  something. 

Now  the  Scorpion  had  been  carrying  a 
matter  of  golbs.  all  day  ;  but  without  a  moment’s 
delay  off  he  went  after  the  honey-bird,  and 
caught  us  up  at  the  water  with  some  lovely 
honey.  As  a  reward  we  set  him  to  cut  wood 
and  fetch  water — duties  he  performed  with  an 
evident  relish.  The  honey  round  the  Zambesi 
has  a  peculiarly  toothsome  flavor  about  it  ; 
neither  does  a  large  consumption  of  it  appear 
to  be  attended  with  the  usual  direful  results. 
Ayton  and  I  ate  about  ten  pounds  in  five  days, 
and  liked  it. 

Next  day  w’^e  got  to  a  place  called  Leshuma 
•^about  fifteen  miles  of  quicksand  only.  Here 
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an  old  native  woman  gave  us  some  Kafir  corn, 
which  we  were  glad  of,  as  we  had  had  no 
farinaceous  food  for  some  days.  Civilized  man 
is  a  poor  creature.  He  cannot  live  on  bread 
alone,  nor  on  meat  alone  ;  nor  can  he  do  as 
the  Kafirs  and  wild  beasts  do,  eat  enormously, 
and  then  fast  a  week  or  two  in  comfort.  We 
found  these  deficiencies  of  constitution  exces¬ 
sively  trying  at  times. 

Kafir  corn  grows  in  a  head,  and  looks  like 
millet.  If  one  boils  it  for  several  hours  in 
several  waters,  it  becomes  fit  to  poison  a  pig 
with.  A  short  walk  next  morning  through  a 
beautiful  country  brought  us  within  sight  of  the 
Zambesi,  about  seventy  miles  above  the  Falls  ; 
and  by  the  edge  of  the  river  we  found  Mr. 
Westbeach’s  wagons.  He  has  moved  here 
from  Pondamatenga,  and  is  going  to  build  a 
store  here — a  work  I  would  rather  he  undertook 
than  I,  as  to  call  this  a  place  for  nine  months 
in  the  year  unhealthy,  would  be  to  laud  it  into 
a  sanatorium. 

The  Zambesi  during  certain  months  of  the 
year  overflows  its  banks  for  some  hundreds  of 
yards  on  both  sides.  When  it  returns  to  its 
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original  bed,  few  things  living  but  a  hippopota¬ 
mus  can  withstand  the  temptation  of  dying  of 
fever.  When  we  had  struggled  through  the 
crowd  of  dogs  that  came  out  to  greet — or  eat — 
us,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  door  of  a  small 
hut,  whence  issued  a  savoury  smell,  as  of  break¬ 
fast,  and  to  our  joy,  two  white  men,  Messrs. 
Watson  and  Middleton,  trader  and  missionary 
respectively.  They  were  short  of  food  that 
day,  and  were  going  to  breakfast  on  beans ;  but 
we  had  shot  a  few  pheasants  and  a  man  brought 
in  some  guinea  fowl,  so  we  had  an  aldermanic 
feast.  We  passed  the  day  in  gothic  feasting 
and  revelry,  only  interrupted  by  a  short  trip 
across  the  river  in  quite  the  shakiest  iron  punt 
I  ever  was  in.  This  punt  was  the  property  of 
Dr.  Holub,  who  left  Capetown  some  two  years 
ago  to  try  and  get  through  to  Lake  Bangweolo. 
He  was  sent  out  by  the  Austrian  Government, 
I  believe.  Natural  history  is  his  great  forte, 
and  he  has  made  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
snakes  and  bugs  generally.  He  passed  a  few 
weeks  before  I  got  to  the  Zambesi,  and  had, 
I  heard,  neither  quinine,  articles  of  trade,  nor 
food  ;  and,  as  he  has  no  one  with  him  except  one 
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small  boy  who  can  talk  the  language, there  is  every 
reason  to  fear  that  he  will  be  turned  back  by  a 
savage  tribe  called  the  Mashukolumpi,  who 
live  some  way  north  of  the  Zambesi.  At  the 
place  which  Mr.  Westbeach  has  chosen  for  his 
new  store,  the  Zambesi,  Chobe,  and  Linyantijoin, 
and  form  a  rapid  stream  some  800 — 1000  yards 
in  width.  In  contradistinction  to  most  of  the 
rivers  in  Bechuanaland,  these  are  permanently 
flowing  rivers,  of  delightfully  fresh  water.  The 
scenery  here  is  beautiful.  The  deep  blue 
waters  of  these  three  magnificent  rivers  rolling 
down  between  high  wooded  banks,  chequered 
with  islands  of  tree-fern,  and  palm,  and  the 
tropical  sun  pouring  down  his  golden  beams 
over  all,  combine  in  presenting  to  the  eye 
one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  unique  scenes  it 
is  possible  to  imagine. 

Large  game  is  comparatively  scarce  about  this 
particular  district ;  but  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  it  is  all  that  the  heart  of  destructive  man 
with  a  rifle  can  desire.  About  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  birds  innumerable,  from  the  brilliant 
lory  and  glittering  kingfisher  to  the  great  white 
stork  and  soaring  eagle.  Pelicans  I  saw  none 
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ofj  nor  flamingoes.  The  river  is  also  in  most 
places  thick  with  crocodiles^  which  are  a  source 
of  much  danger  to  the  natives.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  almost  all  carnivorous  animals  will 
attack  a  black  man  before  a  white — at  least, 
that  is  what  I  have  been  brought  up  to  believe, 
though  I  am  not  such  a  bigot  as  to  wish  to 
force  others  to  do  likewise. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river  game  is  very 
abundant,  and  facilities  will,  I  believe,  be 
shortly  offered  by  Messrs.  Westbeach  and 
Watson,  for  hunting  there. 

The  question  which  absorbed  our  attention 
during  our  day’s  sta}^  with  Mr.  Watson  was 
how  to  get  down  to  the  Falls.  The  south  side 
the  boys  said,  was  too  full  of  lions,”  and 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  go  that  way  ;  the 
north  side  we  were  advised  not  to  go,  as  near 
the  Falls  there  dwells  a  chief  who  was  described 
to  us  as  being  a  very  ogre  to  those  who  wished 
to  cross.  However,  after  the  usual  hours  of 
talk  our  boys  could  not  be  induced  to  go  the 
south  side,  so  we  had  to  decide  to  go  on  the 
north,  and  trust  to  the  heart  of  the  chief  being 
softened  by  our  youth  and  beauty. 
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That  night  we  lay  by  a  grand  fire  and  were 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  grunting  of  the  hippopo¬ 
tami  feeding  in  the  river  close  by. 

As  soon  as  the  mist  lifted  off  the  river  next 
morning  we  made  a  start.  We  expected  to  do 
the  distance  in  about  two  days  and  a  half;  but 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Watson  had  so  laden  our 
boys,  that  we  ultimately  took  a  little  more. 
The  path  lay  for  some  way  along  the  edge  of 
the  river,  and  was  so  overgrown  with  grass 
and  reeds  as  to  make  walking  rather  hard. 
After  about  a  four  hours’  walk,  we  halted  out¬ 
side  a  small  village  and  had  our  usual  break¬ 
fast  of  coffee,  biltong,  and  a  little  meal  cake 
fried  in  fat.  Soon  the  head  man — -of  course 
surrounded  by  his  attendant  heathens — came 
out  to  have  a  look  at  us,  and  we  ingratiated 
ourselves  by  giving  him  the  coffee  dregs  to  eat. 
He,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Barutse, 
had  given  us  a  small  quantity  of  meal  on  our 
arrival.  This  excellent  custom  of,  I  believe, 
almost  all  tribes  who  have  not  been  contamin¬ 
ated  by  civilisation,  is  fast  degenerating  into  a 
species  of  barter  among  the  Barutse.  They 
bring  you  out  some  eatables,  which  you  may 
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or  may  not  want — but  which  you  are  bound  to 
take — and  expect  something  in  return.  If  they 
do  not  get  the  return  gift,  they  give  you 
nothing  the  next  time  you  pass — a  look  into 
futurity  which  troubled  me  little. 

After  breakfast  the  footpath  led  us  on  and  on 
through  thickets  and  thorns,  till  it  suddenly 
ended  in  a  lagoon.  We  had  not  expected  this 
of  such  a  previously  well-behaved  path,  and 
our  respect  for  its  character  led  us  to  hunt 
about  and  see  if  there  was  no  way  round  ;  and 
our  search  was  the  more  diligent,  inasmuch  as 
crocodiles  abound  in  these  waters.  However, 
we  had  to  wade  the  lagoon,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  four  or  five  more  ;  and  after 
a  long  but  pretty  walk  we  came  to  where  we 
were  to  sleep.  From  here  the  river  takes  a 
bend  to  the  south,  and  we  were  to  cut  across 
the  bend  on  the  morrow  and  arrive  at  the  Falls 
the  day  after.  We  started  early,  and  the 
path  took  us  over  hill  and  dale,  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  river.  Such  a  path  as  it  was 
too  !  Of  a  size  about  large  enough  for  an 
ordinary  jack-snipe  to  hop  along  on  one  leg, 
and  shaped  like  an  inverted  V ;  and  one  could 
E 
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not  walk  off  it,  as  the  bush  and  grass  was 
too  thick. 

During  this  day  I  shot  at  many  of  the  so- 
called  pheasants.  Nearly  every  day  one 
managed  to  shoot  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge  to 
eat,  but  this  day  was  the  one  on  which  I  became 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
African  pheasant  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  I  had  only  been  on  nodding  terms 
with  him  before.  The  African  pheasant  is  a 
bird  about  the  size  of  a  large  English  partridge, 
and  is  of  a  dark  brown  hue  ;  he  is  of  a  retiring 
turn  of  mind,  and  cannot  he  seen  except  in  the 
early  morning  and  just  before  sundown,  when 
he  comes  out  to  feed  and  see  his  friends.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  match  having  been 
arranged  between  him  and  a  racehorse,  but 
should  one  ever  be  made,  I  shall  confidently 
back  the  pheasant.  He  is,  moreover,  not  very 
easy  to  kill.  Small  shot  is  only  as  a  pleasant 
stimulant  to  him,  and  you  can  wing  him  or  leg 
him  with  large  shot  and  still  he  will  beat  you. 
Well,  as  we  were  strolling  along,  I  came 
suddenly  upon  a  covey  of  these  birds  feeding. 
I  at  once  let  fly  (one  always  shoots  them  on 
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the  ground,  and,  if  possible,  when  they  are  not 
looking)  and  hit  one.  Thinking  he  was  dead 
I  went  to  pick  him  up,  when,  behold,  he  had 
vanished  !  Seeing  his  tail  flick  round  a  bush, 
I  rushed  after  him,  and  gave  him  a  charge  of 
treble  A — the  first  barrel  was  No.  6.  Over  he 
rolled,  and  up  he  got  again,  and  I  had  to  give 
him  another  charge  of  buckshot  before  I  got 
him.  That  evening  we  ate  a  leadmine.  Five 
■other  pheasants  I  shot  that  day — all  with 
buckshot — all  seemingly  dead  as  David  ;  not 
one  other  did  I  get. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  we  arrived 
at  the  village  where  dwelt  the  dreaded  chief. 
As  a  present  for  him  we  had  brought  a  supply 
•of  stertreims  ” — a  stertreim  being  a  yard- 
and-a-half  of  coarse  calico  wherewith  these 
idolaters  gird  themselves.  Soon  after  our 
arrival  two  of  his  councillors  came  down  to  see 
what  manner  of  men  we  might  be,  and,  when 
they  had  left,  two  more  ;  and,  after  them,  a  tall, 
spare  man,  of  an  Egyptian  cast  of  countenance, 
with  a  voice  like  a  bull  buffalo,  accompanied 
’by  about  twenty  or  thirty  people.  This  was 
•the  great  Sanzila,  chief  of  about  one  hundred 
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naked  savages,  and  owner  of  the  only  boat 
near  the  Falls.  For  ages  he  sat  and  talked 
to  our  boys,  till  our  heads  rang  as  if  we  had 
been  sitting  in  a  belfry.  What  he  said  I  know 
not,  but  there  was  plenty  of  it.  Presently  he 
inspected  our  pack,  and  made  us  understand 
by  signs  that  he  considered  we  had  nothing  to 
eat,  and  that  we  must  stay  with  him  two  or 
three  days to  grow  strong.’'  I  felt  much  as 
a  man  with  his  head  in  a  lion’s  mouth  would 
feel  saying  you  mus’nt  eat  me,”  when  I  told 
him  it  was  impossible,  and  that  he  must  take 
us  across  next  day.  At  this  he  laughed  and 
said  something  to  his  people,  who  also  grinned 
servilely.  Presently  he  went  away,  and  in 
about  half  an  hour  came  back  with  a  kid,  some 
meal,  Kaffir  corn,  ground  nuts,  and  milk,  which 
he  passed  over  to  us,  saying  eat.”  This 
looked  promising,  and  our  hopes  rose. 

Soon  he  went  away  again  and  then  our  real 
pleasures  began.  The  moment  he  had  turned 
his  back,  down  swooped  about  fifty  women  and 
children  to  put  us  through  our  facings.  They 
sat  in  a  circle  round  us,  almost  entirely  naked  ; 
and,  for  all  one  could  tell  to  the  contrary, 
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seemed  to  think  themselves  dressed  in  the 
height  of  fashion.  As  soon  as  they  had 
laughed  and  pointed  at  us  enough  they  “filed 
off  from  the  right  ’’  past  us,  each  one  as  she 
passed  asking  for  something.  To  some  we 
gave  our  blessing,  and  to  others  a  little  tobacco. 
I  noticed  that  the  latter  seemed  the  best 
pleased. 

Next  morning  down  came  Sanzila  again, 
and  said  he  would  take  us  across,  but  that  we 
must  eat  some  more  first ;  and  then  followed  a 
gigantic  basket  of  meal  and  another  of  beans. 
We  were  very  glad  of  the  meal,  for  we  had 
none,  and  we  improved  the  occasion  by  having 
some  porridge  and  honey — not  of  much  interest 
to  a  reader  of  this  story,  but  intensely  absorb¬ 
ing  to  us  at  the  time.  (Let  me  here  record 
the  thanks  of  two  men  to  the  makers  of  the 
anti-friction  grease  tins ;  they  make  most 
excellent  cooking  pots,  and  hold  an  enormous 
quantity.) 

About  mid-day  Sanzila  came  down  to  us 
again,  armed  with  a  prodigious  hippopotamus 
spear,  and  soon  after  he  started  off  with  us 
towards  the  river.  A  couple  of  hours'  walk 
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brought  us  to  the  river,  and  now  the  smoke 
and  roar  of  the  Falls  seemed  to  be  quite  close. 
Sanzila  put  us  into  a  canoe  made  out  of  a  log, 
and  about  qin.  out  of  the  water,  and  then  got 
in  himself,  which  brought  it  down  about  zin. 
more.  We  sat  in  a  pool  at  the  bottom,  and 
devoutly  prayed  for  a  miracle,  while  he  paddled 
at  the  bows,  assisted  by  a  diminutive  savage 
at  the  stern.  Presently  we  got  used  to  it,  and 
now  I  think  I  never  enjoyed  a  trip  more.  On 
leaving  the  bank  it  looked  quite  a  short  way 
across  to  land  on  the  other  side,  but  on  getting 
there  one  found  it  an  island,  and  after  that  one 
got  more  islands,  so  that  it  took  fully  half  an 
hour  to  get  across.  Eventually  we  landed 
safely,  packs  and  all,  and  as  Sanzila  had  been 
so  good  to  us  I  wanted  to  give  him  an  extra 
stertreim  ;  but  this  our  astute  boy  Pandama- 
tenga  would  not  allow  at  any  price,  and  I  must 
say  Sanzila  appeared  eminently  satisfied  with 
one. 

A  short  walk  through  the  bush  took  us  down 
to  the  Falls ;  and,  having  chosen  a  place  to 
camp  in,  we  started  off  to  see  them.  We  could 
find  no  path,  but,  by  following  the  hippopota- 
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mus  tracks  through  the  bush,  we  suddenly 
emerged  right  on  the  brink  of  the  Falls. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  ever  adequately  de¬ 
scribed  the  magnificence  of  the  Falls,  and  it 
would  be  folly  in  me  to  attempt  to  do  so  ;  all 
I  will  do  is  to  say  and  give  some  sort  of  idea  of 
their  appearance. 

The  Zambesi  above  the  Falls  is  about  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  is  dotted 
over  with  large  islands.  Descending  the  river, 
one  would  have  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of 
any  Falls  being  near,  were  it  not  for  the  lofty 
columns  of  vapour  rising  over  the  trees,  so 
calmly  and  quietly  does  the  river  flow  along. 
All  at  once,  without  the  least  warning,  the 
whole  waters  of  the  river  tumble  with  a  noise 
like  thunder  over  a  chasm  in  its  bed,  some 
three  to  four  hundred  feet  deep.  A  part  of  the 
river,  separated  by  an  island  from  the  main 
stream,  then  turns  abruptly  away  to  the  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  abyss,  and,  joining  the  other 
waters,  the  whole  rush  roaring  out  through 
numerous  small  channels,  until  thev  unite  once 
more  in  the  mighty  Zambesi,  rolling  its  waves 
down  to  the  sea.  The  Falls  run  somewhat  in 
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a  horse-shoe  shape,  so  that,  even  would  the 
spray  allow  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  see  more 
than  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  yards  of 
them  at  the  same  time.  It  is  perhaps  unneces¬ 
sary  to  add  that  the  iris  of  the  Falls  is  peculiarly 
brilliant  in  the  blazing  sunshine.  The  whole 
scene  is  one  which  utterly  defies  description  ; 
the  uniqueness — to  coin  a  word — of  the  Falls, 
combined  with  their  stupendous  magnificence, 
render  it  impossible  for  any  words  to  do  them 
justice  ;  to  understand  and  realise  one  must  see. 

Livingstone  and,  I  believe,  two  other  men, 
landed  on  the  island  on  the  brink  of  the  Falls, 
and  this  same  Sanzila,  I  fancy,  took  them  to  it. 
That  is  a  sort  of  water  trip  which  no  one  but  a 
person  tired  of  life  would  attempt.  Sanzila  is 
a  most  accomplished  canoeistj  but  if  he  had 
happened  to  miss  the  particular  point  of  the 
island  he  aimed  at,  the  chances  are  that  he 
would  have  found  out  the  height  of  the  Falls 
by  practical  experiment. 

A  rather  curious  incident  occurred  while  we 
were  at  the  Falls,  As  we  were  walking  down 
to  them,  we  could,  of  course,  hear  nothing 
whatever  for  some  time  before  we  got  to  them. 
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Presently  I  saw  a  flash  as  of  some  animal 
running  away  through  the  bush,  and  then  I  saw 
that  it  was  a  troop  of  Koodoo,  a  kind  of  ante¬ 
lope.  Evidently  they  had  got  used  to  the  roar 
of  the  Falls,  and  could  hear  just  as  quickly  as 
they  could  have  done  away  from  them.  They 
could  not  have  seen  or  smelt  us,  as  we  came 
on  them  over  a  slight  rise,  and  were  going  up¬ 
wind  to  them,  in  the  same  direction  as  they 
were  feeding. 

I  was  very  sorry  not  to  have  any  instruments 
to  take  the  various  measurements,  as  it  would 
have  been  highly  interesting  to  know  if  any  of 
them  have  altered  since  the  last  observations 
were  made  ;  and  I  believe  none  have  been  taken 
since  Livingstone  first  discovered  the  Falls. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  down  the 
comparative  approximate  measurements  of  the 
Niagara  and  Victoria  Falls,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Niagara  guide  book  and  Dr.  Livingstone 
respectively. 

Niagara.  Victoria  F'alls. 

Height,  Breadth,  Height,  Breadth, 

'  i68ft.  400  yds.  300-400  ft.  i-i J  miles. 
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Ayton  and  I  each  burnt  our  most  precious 
sacrifice  to  the  deities  of  the  Falls — he  his  last 
pipe  of  decent  tobacco,  and  I  my  last  cigarette 
— and,  time  being  pressing,  we  left  next  morn¬ 
ing  for  Pondamatenga,  where  we  arrived  safely 
after  three  days’  walking  over  most  horribly 
stony  paths. 

Our  return  journey  now  lay  before  us,  and 
the  comparatively  easy  days  of  walking  were 
ended.  When  I  say  easy  walking,”  I  speak 
advisedly,  for  after  a  man  has  ridden  carefully 
for  about  thirty  miles  through  heavy  sand,  and 
then  on  his  arrival  at  his  sleeping  pla  *e  has  to 
groom  his  horse,  cut  wood,  fetch  water,  get 
grass  to  last  his  horse  all  night,  cook  his  dinner 
and  eat  it,  he  finds  himself  quite  ready  to  roll 
up  in  his  blanket ;  whereas,  travelling  on  foot, 
with  six  or  eight  boys,”  he  has  all  his  things 
carried,  and  all  the  dirty  work  done  for  him. 
Those  little  words,  ‘‘  cut  wood,”  do  mean  such 
a  prodigious  deal  more  than  any  two  words 
ought  to.  The  labour  of  cutting  down  hard 
wood  trees  with  a  hatchet  that  has  known  their 
hardness  before,  is  an  experience  I  never  hope 
to  suffer  again.  Cutting  grass  with  a  hunting 
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knife  is  also  a  nuisance,  but  one  sometimes  gets 
a  little  excitement  out  of  that  by  cutting  a 
snake. 

Moreover,  our  return  journey  promised  to 
be  harder  than  the  journey  up,  for  between  the 
Nata  river  and  the  Shoshong  there  is  a  stretch 
of  sand,  without  water,  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  in  length.  Fortunately,  just  before  we 
started,  four  natives  came  up  and  said  they 
wanted  to  go  out  to  Shoshong,  so  I  engaged 
them  at  once,  and  gave  them  as  many  empty  cala¬ 
bashes  as  they  would  carry,  with  the  idea  of 
sending  them  on  with  water  for  the  horses 
when  we  came  to  the  above-mentioned  thirst. 
It  might  be  thought  that  a  man  on  foot  could 
not  keep  up  with  a  horse,  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  especially  in  the  sand,  as  horses  have  to 
be  rested  at  least  one  da}^  in  the  week. 

On  the  afternoon  of  July  7,  with  rested  horses 
and  appeased  appetites,  we  left  Pondamatenga, 
accompanied  by  a  boy  of  Mr.  Blockley’s.  On 
the  way  to  the  first  water  we  passed  close  to 
some  ostriches.  We  pointed  them  out  to  the 
boy,  and  he  said  that  when  he  came  back — he 
was  only  coming  a  short  way  with  us — he  would 
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burn  the  grass,  wait  till  it  grew  again,  and  then 
go  and  shoot  them  !  Now’  this  boy  was  a  very 
good  hunter ;  but  he  had  such  a  fear  of  wasting 
a  shot  that  he  preferred  to  make  a  certainty  of 
the  thing.  In  that  dry  country  ostriches  and 
antelope  will  always  make  for  any  patch  of  nice 
young  grass  they  can,  and  thus  frequently  meet 
their  fate.  That  boy  has  probably  just  shot 
those  ostriches. 

We  slept  that  night  at  the  first  water;  and 
next  day  went  on  about  thirty  miles  and  got  to 
a  water  off  the  road,  which  a  bushman  we  had 
with  us  knew  of.  We  were  now  crossing  the 
long  piece  where  we  had  found  no  water  on  the 
upjourney.  I  ought  to  mention  that  Mr.  Blockley 
had  sent  a  boy  of  his  and  two  bushmen  with  us 
to  go  as  far  as  the  place  where  we  had  left  the 
pack  on  the  up  journey,  so  that  they  could  take 
the  packsaddle  back  to  Pondamatenga,  and 
follow  on  the  spoor  of  the  pack-horse  should 
we  not  find  him.  We  reckoned  that  the  next 
day  would  bring  us  to  where  we  had  left  the 
pack,  and,  as  we  had  heard  that  six  Kaffirs  had 
gone  down  the  readjust  before  us,  I  need  hardly 
say  that  that  night  was  one  of  anxiety  to  us ; 
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for  it  would  be  quite  a  chance  if  they  had  not 
seen  the  pack.  Now  six  Kaffirs  placed  among 
2lb.  of  biscuit,  a  little  coffee  and  cocoa,  and 
two  kit  bags,  means  that  in  ten  minutes  the 
Kaffirs  remain,  but  the  edible  factor  becomes 
eliminated,  and  that  by  nightfall  six  Kaffirs 
dressed  in  blankets  would  be  thirty  miles 
farther  on  the  road  and  going  strong.  Next 
morning  I  started  to  walk  on  with  the  boys  so 
that  there  should  be  no  chance  of  passing  the 
pack,  leaving  Ayton  to  follow  with  the  horses 
when  they  had  drunk.  After  a  longish  walk 
we  got  to  the  place,  and  found  a  few  ground 
nuts  and  a  fresh  fire  !  There  was  now  nothing 
for  it  but  to  wait  for  the  horses  and  then  ride 
on  to  recapture  our  blankets — for  the  victuals 
I  entertained  but  small  hopes ;  so,  sending 
Mr.  Blockley’s  boys  off  on  the  spoor  of  the  pack 
horse — which  by-the-way  we  had  found  leading 
directly  away  from  any  water — and  my  own 
boys  on  along  the  road,  I  sat  down  to  smoke 
the  pipe  of  remorse  and  wait  for  the  horses. 
I  waited  and  waited,  but  no  horses  appeared, 
till  at  last  I  got  uneasy,  and  was  just  going 
back  to  see  what  had  happened  when  they 
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turned  up  ;  but  to  my  horror  Ayton  reported 
his  horse  going  slack.  We  rode  slowly  on, 
and  just  managed  to  overtake  the  boys  about 
six  or  eight  miles  on,  when  Ayton’s  horse 
knocked  up  entirely.  We  off-saddled  and  held 
a  council  of  war. 

Our  situation  at  this  juncture  was  as  follows  : 
We  were  about  sixty  miles  from  Pondamatenga, 
about  three  hundred  from  Shoshong,  and  my 
leave  would  be  up  in  ten  days’  time.  It  was  use¬ 
less  to  go  back  to  Pondamatenga,  as  no  wagons 
were  going  out  for  at  least  four  months,  and  it 
was  equally  hopeless  to  dream  of  getting  back 
within  my  leave.  Our  victuals  consisted  of 
about  qlb.  of  coffee,  a  small  roll  of  fresh,  and  a 
larger  one  of  very  dry,  biltong,  some  giraffe  fat, 
and  a  few  bits  of  bread  ;  our  wardrobes  consisted 
of  what  we  stood  in ;  Ayton  had  besides  a 
service  blanket,  and  I  had  a  horse  blanket ;  we 
had  also  some  very  poor  tobacco,  of  the 
sort  called  Makalaka.  This  tobacco  is  indi¬ 
genous — mercifully — to  the  most  distant  and 
inhospitable  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  grown  by  a 
people  called  the  Makalaka,  and  consists  of  a 
very  bad  tobacco  leaf,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
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apparently  pounded  up  and  mixed  with  sand, 
dead  leaves,  or  any  other  foreign  matter  what¬ 
ever.  When  the  manufacturing  heathen  have 
adulterated  it  to  their  taste,  they  make  it  into 
lumps  about  the  size  of  a  cocoanut  by  mixing 
it  with  blood,  and  sell  it  for  what  they  can  get. 
It  tastes  like  hay  soaked  in  vitriol,  and  requires 
on  an  average  a  box  of  matches  to  a  pipe. 

The  decision  of  our  council  of  war  was  that 
I  should  take  the  remaining  horse  and  a  little 
food,  and  go  on  till  I  caught  the  Kaffirs  up, 
and  Ayton  follow  up  with  the  boys  and  the 
driven  horse.  I  rode  on  about  twelve  miles 
and  then  my  horse  began  to  get  tired,  so  I 
determined  to  wait  till  moonrise — it  was  now 
about  3  p.m. — and  ride  on  through  the  night. 
The  moon  was  young,  the  night  was  very 
cloudy,  and  the  road  was  overgrown  with  haak- 
thorn — a  thorn  like  a  hook,  which  takes  out 
solid  lumps  of  one — so  when  I  got  to  the  water 
I  had  no  face  left  worth  mentioning,  and  my 
clothes,  before  in  rags,  were  now  in  shreds.  I 
could  see  nothing  of  the  Kaffirs,  and  here  my 
poor  old  horse  declined  to  go  farther,  so  I  had 
to  off-saddle  for  the  night ;  and,  as  there  was 
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very  little  wood  near,  and  some  wretched 
hyenas  kept  bothering  my  horse,  I  did  not  get 
much  sleep.  At  dawn  I  was  just  going  to  start 
on  when  I  caught  sight  of  a  fire  about  eight 
hundred  yards  away  in  the  bush,  so  I  took  my 
rifle  and  went  over  to  explore.  To  my  great 
joy  I  found  the  pack  quite  untouched,  and  the 
Kaffirs  peaceably  disposed,  so  I  engaged  the  lot 
to  carry  it  on  to  Shoshong  on  the  same  terms 
as  my  other  four,  viz.,  about  is.  6d.  sterling! 
Ayton  and  the  boys  caught  me  up  about  mid¬ 
day,  and  I  presently  started  on  with  the  boys, 
leaving  A3don  with  the  horses. 

Just  before  I  left  Ayton  a  party  of  Matebele 
came  up  on  their  way  to  the  river.  Ayton  told 
me  later  that  after  I  left  they  began  their  usual 
practice  of  begging  for  everything  they  saw. 
Amongst  other  things  one  big  naked  fellow 
came  up  to  Ayton  and  asked  him  to  give  the 
coat  he  had  on.  To  humour  him  Ayton  said 
If  I  do,  what  am  I  to  wear.”  Said  the  man. 
Oh,  you  have  a  shirt  too  ;  you  can’t  want  both 
a  shirt  and  a  coat — give  me  the  coat.” 

We  walked  on  till  evening  and  came  to 
water,  and  about  8  p.m.  Ayton  came  up 
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with  my  horse,  having  had  to  leave  his  own 
some  two  miles  behind,  utterly  done  up. 
Next  morning  I  sent  back  and  managed  to 
get  the  horse  on  to  the  water,  and  there  left 
him.  About  this  time  we  were  beginning 
to  get  short  of  food.  When  Ayton  went  back 
to  fetch  on  his  horse,  he  saw  what  he  took  to  be 
his  horse  standing  behind  a  bush.  Riding  up 
to  catch  him,  he  got  within  about  one  hundred 
yards,  when  a  fine  bull  eland  ran  away  !  Of 
course,  if  Ayton  had  been  carrying  the  rifle  we 
should  have  been  quite  set  up  in  the  food  line  ; 
but,  as  is  usual  when  one  wants  food,  one  has 
the  worst  possible  luck. 

The  next  day  or  two  we  spent  walking 
through  the  most  unutterable  sand.  I  know  of 
no  sand  in  England  giving  any  idea  of  the  depth 
of  this,  except  possibly  if  I  say  that  the  loose 
sand  above  high-water  is  as  a  hard  road  by 
comparison.  When  we  came  near  to  where  we 
had  left  the  meal  bag,  I  took  the  horse  to  ride 
on,  so  that  I  might  get  a  big  fire  burning  to 
bake  with.  The  end  of  that  was  that  I  had  to 
walk,  and  drive  the  horse  before  me.  However, 
when  I  did  get  there,  I  found  the  meal  all  safe. 

F 
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For  meat  we  depended,  of  course;  on  what  we 
could  shoot  as  we  went  along ;  and  we  generally 
managed  to  get  a  pheasant  or  a  partridge — not 
much,  perhaps,  between  two  men  who  had 
walked  all  day  on  two  cups  of  coffee  and  a 
square  inch  of  meal  bread,  but  still  something. 
Besides,  we  hoped  to  get  some  big  game  when 
we  got  on  to  the  open  flats  around  the  Nata. 
Our  chances  in  this  latter  direction  were,  how¬ 
ever,  materially  reduced  by  my  horse  being  so 
knocked  up  as  to  make  it  imperative  to  leave 
him  at  this  water — the  next  water  being  forty- 
five  miles  on.  So  on  July  12  we  started  to  do 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  on  foot.  Ayton, 
lucky  man,  wore  boots  and  gaiters  ;  but  I  had 
only  a  pair  of  old  riding  boots,  which  made 
walking  very  hard  work.  Our  saddles  and 
bridles  we  threw  into  a  thicket,  where  they 
probably  became  an  unfailing  livelihood  to  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  white  ants.  Two  days 
later  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  we  had  left 
the  wagons.  Just  as  we  got  there  we  met  a 
native  and  a  bushman  out  hunting.  We  tried 
to  get  food  of  them,  but  they  lied  in  the  cheer¬ 
ful  way  all  natives  do,  and  said  they  had  none. 
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It  is  curious  how  small  one  feels  when  he  is 
trying  to  make  himself  understood  to  a  native. 
The  natural  thing  to  think*  would  be  that  the 
native  would  feel  equally  foolish,  with  a  little 
more  added  on  account  of  his  resemblance  to  a 
monkey.  But  this  is  not  so.  Natives  come 
and  deliberately  laugh  at  one  for  not  under¬ 
standing  their  jaw-breaking  lingo  ;  somehow 
one  never  gibes  a  native  for  not  understanding 
English.  It  is  true  that  a  white  man  has  a 
great  pull  in  making  a  native  quick  of  compre¬ 
hension  ;  but  that  is  by  means  of  the  purely 
artificial  aid  of  his  bootmaker.  One  never  jeers 
a  native  somehow. 

The  next  day  I  determined  to  give  Ayton  and 
the  boys  an  easy  day,  while  I  went  forth  to  try 
and  shoot  a  few  buck.  I  need  hardly  say  that, 
as  we  wanted  meat,  my  hunt  was  unsuccessful. 
We  had  now  no  meat  at  all,  except  some  very 
old  giraffe  biltong.  This  we  boiled,  and  after¬ 
wards  made  the  little  meal  we  had  into  cakes 
with  the  soup  of  the  biltong.  Upon  the  cakes 
we  used  to  spread  about  half  an  inch  thickness 
of  giraffe  fat  (which  was  going  bad)  and  then 
eat  them,  and  like  them.  We  also  got  a  few 
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birds  as  we  went  along ;  but  birds  are  no  more 
good  to  a  hungry  man  in  hard  work,  than 
chaff  is  to  a  race-horse  in  training.  Of  the 
cakes  we  allowed  ourselves,  at  this  time,  one 
each  per  diem  ;  and  they  were  about  four  inches,, 
by  three,  by  three-quarters.  These,  with  coffee,, 
constituted  our  whole  food ;  and  when  I  say 
that  we  had  to  get  over  some  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  miles  a  day  of  fearful  sand,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  we  soon  had  most  elegant  waists.. 
Later  we  only  got  half  a  cake  per  diem.  A  few 
days  later  we  dropped  across  a  bushman  light¬ 
ing  veldt  fires.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
the  natives  light  the  dry  grass  for  miles  round, 
so  as  to  burn  it  up  and  hasten  the  growth  of 
the  fresh  grass.  The  bushman  informed  us  he 
lived  at  a  place  not  far  off  called  Qualiba.  In 
the  course  of  an  agreeable  conversation,  con¬ 
ducted  mainly  on  the  deaf  and  dumb  principle, 
aided  by  facial  contortion,  we  remarked  that 
we  had  no  meat,  and  that  our  boys  were 
starving.  He  said  that  there  were  plenty  of 
goats  at  Qualiba  belonging  to  Khama.  Now  I 
knew  the  Khama  would  willingly  have  let  us 
eat  the  whole  flock  if  he  thought  we  were 
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hungry,  so  I  explained  the  situation,  and  told 
the  bushman  we  were  going  to  take  two  goats. 
He  appeared  perfectly  satisfied,  and,  when  we 
got  to  the  water,  herded  up  the  goats  and  helped 
us  to  murder  a  couple.  As  we  were  some  way 
ahead  of  our  boys,  we  sat  down  to  wait  for 
them,  and  passed  the  time  in  planning  our  bill 
of  fare.  Soon  we  heard  a  yell ;  and  then  several 
more  ;  and  about  two  minutes  later  we  were 
surrounded  with  bushmen,  all  shrieking  their 
maddening  tongue  into  our  ears,  and  all  point¬ 
ing  to  the  goats.  At  last  we  gathered  that 
they  wanted  15s.  apiece  for  the  goats.  This  I 
did  not  the  least  object  to,  but  I  had  only 
7s.  6d.  in  two  half-crowns,  a  florin,  and  a  six¬ 
pence.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  offered  these 
and  a  blanket.  No,”  they  said,  that  is  only 
four  shillings.”  These  misguided  little  ashcats 
have  a  fixed  idea  that  a  shilling  is  of  various 
sizes,  ranging  between  its  normal  size  and  that 
of  a  crown  piece.  They  have,  however,  imbibed 
so  much  from  contact  with  white  men,  that 
they  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  a  sixpence.  The  arrival  of  our  boys  only  made 
matters  worse.  If  they  had  been  worth  their 
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salt  they  would  have  done  as  I  told  them  to  do, 
take  the  goats  and  eat  them  ;  then  we  should 
have  had  peace.  As  it  was,  we  tried  to  deal 
with  everything  we  had  dear  to  the  eyes  of  a 
native  ;  till  at  last  I  actually  offered  my  double 
Express  and  shot  gun  for  the  two  goats.  At 
this  the  miserable  pigmy  who  appeared  to  hold 
authority,  said  he  must  wait  for  a  gentleman 
whom  he  called  my  papa,’'  who  was  then 
absent,  before  he  could  decide.  This  was,  of 
course,  out  of  the  question,  so  we  filled  the 
calabashes  and  left.  From  this  place  we  left 
off  breakfast,  such  as  it  was. 

Next  day  Ayton  and  I  started  on,  and  had 
gone  on  a  short  way  when  we  heard  horses 
coming  up  behind  us.  We  looked  round,  and 
saw  what  we  expected ;  namely,  some  of  our 
friends  of  the  previous  day  who  had  come  after 
us,  as  we  thought,  to  try  and  make  us  pay  for 
cutting  the  goats’  throats.  We  determined  to 
let  them  begin  the  conversation.  Up  they 
came  and  rode  alongside  us  without  speaking 
for  about  a  mile.  Then  we  came  to  a  track 
leading  off  the  road.  The  natives  then  spoke, 
and  said  to  us  that  that  was  our  road.  I  asked 
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them  where  they  were  going  to^  and  they  named 
the  water  that  we  were  making  for,  and  said 
that  that  was  the  short  cut.  However,  I  said 
that  we  preferred  the  longer  road,  as  we  liked 
walking,  and  off  they  went.  We  never  saw 
them  again.  What  they  wanted  us  for  I  know 
not,  but  I  heard  afterwards  that  they  intended 
to  give  us  a  goat.  It  struck  me  as  odd  that 
they  did  not  say  so.  Perhaps  they  intended  to 
give  us  a  surprise — of  some  sort.  During  the 
afternoon  we  were  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  log, 
when  we  found  ourselves  being  surveyed  by  a 
big  yellow  dog ;  so  we  knew  there  must  be 
Kaffirs  close  by.  Kaffirs  always  keep  a  dog  of 
sorts,  and  feed  it  on  what  they  don’t  eat 
themselves.  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  they 
give  the  dogs  their  babies  to  eat  ;  for  if  one 
watches  a  dog  he  will  always  be  seen  to  look 
anxiously  round  if  there  is  a  baby  about.  Be¬ 
sides,  unless  they  do,  I  can’t  conceive  what  the 
dogs  do  live  on,  as  a  Kaffir  never  leaves  any¬ 
thing  eatable  uneaten.  The  dog’s  master  turned 
up,  driving  two  or  three  oxen  laden  with  dried 
meat.  It  did  look  so  good.  After  much  begging 
we  got  a  bit  off  him,  but  nothing  we  had  would 
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tempt  him  to  sell  any.  Where  he  was  going 
to  I  don’t  know,  but  he  certainly  was  not  going 
farther  than  the  next  cattle  post — twenty  miles 
may  be — where  he  would  get  lots  of  meat.  We 
mixed  our  blessings  and  cursings  that  time. 
After  a  very  long  hard  walk  of  about  thirty 
miles,  Ayton  and  I  arrived  at  water  just  at  sun¬ 
down.  None  of  the  boys  turned  up  that  night, 
so  we  had  to  go  to  sleep  without  coffee  or 
blankets,  and  very  cold  and  horrid  it  was. 
However  we  got  a  few  namaquas  which  helped 
us  out.  A  namaqua  is  a  kind  of  little  sand 
grouse,  about  the  size  of  a  quail.  He  flies  like 
greased  lightning  in  a  glass  tube,  and  has  a  skin 
that  would  make  good  shoe  leather.  He  is 
very  good  to  eat  if  he  is  properly  cooked.  It 
takes  about  a  dozen  of  them  to  make  a  meal. 
These  birds  come  down  to  drink,  morning  and 
evening,  and  with  lots  of  cartridges,  and  not 
being  dependent  on  one’s  gun  for  food,  one  can 
have  very  good  fun  with  them.  Subsequently, 
when  we  did  depend  on  them  mostly  for  food,  we 
used  to  massacre  them  with  success  on  the 
ground ;  but  as  a  sport  this  method  is  far 
below  par. 
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At  last  morning  came,  and  with  morning  a 
big  nigger  who  came  and  grinned  affably  at  us, 
and  ultimately  persuaded  me  to  go  with  him 
and  see  a  functionary  whom  he  called  his  chief. 
This  worthy  I  found  sitting  before  three  burn¬ 
ing  sticks  warming  his  shins.  I  explained  in 
my  patent  way,  our  position,  and  they  gave 
me  a  drink  I  had  never  tasted  before — made,  as 
I  afterwards  found  out,  of  Kaffir  corn  and  berries. 
As  to  berries,  there  are  lots  of  them  in  the 
season ;  most  of  them  fairly  good  to  eat,  but  of  no 
account  to  live  on.  The  bushmen  live  almost 
entirely  on  them  nevertheless,  and  only  alter  their 
diet  by  any  locusts  or  cockchafers  they  can  find. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  water  I  found  all  the 
boys  had  arrived,  except  three,  who  had  stayed 
behind  tired  out ;  and  with  them  was  one  of 
our  two  cooking  tins.  As  they  had  lots  of 
water  with  them,  and  were  near  a  cattle  post, 
I  did  not  disturb  myself  much  about  them,  and 
I  have  never  heard  of  them  again  from  that  day 
to  this.  This  is  not  really  so  hard-hearted  as 
it  sounds.  Give  a  Kaffir  water,  and  he  will  get 
fat  where  a  white  man  would  starve. 

Soon  we  all  went  up  to  see  the  chief  again. 
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Our  great  object  now  was  to  get  meat,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  I  spoke  and  signed  with  an 
eloquence  probably  hitherto  unrivalled.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  in  exchange  for  a  good  blanket,  we  got  a 
very  small,  very  miserable  goat,  who  seemed 
quite  glad  to  die. 

Next  morning,  after  some  difficulty,  we  got 
the  boys  off,  and  started  to  do  the  hundred  miles 
thirst.  About  five  miles  on  we  found  a  little 
water,  but  it  was  so  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  to  be  almost  undrink¬ 
able.  At  this  place  I  began  to  figure  as  an 
amateur  cobbler.  It  is  perhaps,  unnecessary 
to  say  that  my  riding  boots  had,  by  this  time, 
turned  my  feet  into  two  large  blisters  ;  and 
amateur  cobbling  is  quite  useless  where  there 
is  much  fine  sand  to  go  through.  The  goat 
which  I  had  got  for  the  boys  had,  of  course, 
done  very  little  towards  staying  their  hunger,  and 
their  feet  also  were  nearly  all  cracked.  We  had 
besides,  even  at  starting,  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  them  drinking  the  water  they  carried. 
Coming,  as  they  did,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Zambesi,  where  water  is  abundant,  it 
was  impossible  to  make  them  believe  that  there 
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could  be  a  stretch  of  four  and  a  half  days’  hard 
walking  without  water  ;  we  told  them  again  and 
again — natives  told  them,  everyone  they  saw, 
in  fact,  told  them  the  same  thing ;  but  they 
only  laughed  pleasantly  and  said  it  was  not 
possible.  Moreover,  being,  as  I  have  said,  both 
hungry  and  footsore,  they  would  not  walk  a 
respectable  pace,  but  doddled  along,  turning 
out  every  now  and  then  to  pick  berries.  And 
the  invariable  difficulty  with  boys  ” — to  get 
them  to  start  early,  when  it  is  cool — also  caused 
a  serious  delay.  The  consequence  was,  that 
by  the  end  of  the  second  day’s  walking  we  had 
only  done  about  twenty-five  miles,  our  water 
was  half  done,  we  had  next  to  no  food,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  boys  complained  of  their  loads. 
Nowthey  were  all  carryingreally  very  light  loads, 
so,  as  there  still  remained  seventy  to  eighty 
miles  of  awful  sand  to  do,  things  looked  bad. 

It  is  not  often  that  one’s  heart  is  softened  by 
the  complaints  of  a  nigger  in  ordinary  life, 
because  the  more  you  give  him  of  anything — 
except  walking  stick — the  more  he  wants.  But 
I  really  was  sorry  for  these  boys.  They  had 
practically  nothing  to  eat  since  July  7,  except 
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a  little  corn  and  a  few  ground  nuts  and  berries ; 
and  it  was  now  July  20.  Not  that  we  ourselves 
had  much  more,  but  the  boys  did  look  so  woe¬ 
fully  thin  and  weak,  and  really  were  very  bad. 
If  we  went  on,  the  chances  of  our  getting 
through  were  exceedingly  small ;  if  we  went 
back,  we  should  have  to  live  mostly  on  berries 
for  at  least  three  weeks,  before  we  could  get 
help  from  Shoshong.  That  night  I  deliberated 
long.  Ultimate^  I  determined  to  do,  distaste¬ 
ful  as  it  was,  what  I  have  since  seen  to  have 
been  our  only  chance,  to  turn  back  to 
Linokane. 

Next  day  I  let  four  of  the  freshest  boys,  who 
wanted  to  go  on,  go  ;  having  first  given  them  a 
note  to  Mr.  Francis,  of  Shoshong,  asking  for 
help,  another  to  Coh  Carrington  to  tell  him 
what  had  happened,  and  all  the  water  we  could 
spare.  They  went  off  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and  it  was  of  course  comparatively  easy  for 
them  to  go  through,  now  that  they  had  only 
their  own  water  to  carry. 

It  took  us  a  day  and  a  half  to  get  back  to 
Linokane,  and  by  the  time  we  got  there  the 
boys  could  scarcely  walk,  and  my  feet  were 
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very  painful.  I  had  sent  Ayton  on  to  try  and 
get  the  chief  to  send  two  men  off  at  once  with 
duplicate  notes,  in  case  our  boys  should  come 
to  grief ;  but  on  my  arrival  I  found  the  chief 
thought  we  were  ^Mying  ” — as  he  delicately 
expressed  it — about  our  fatigue  and  hunger, 
and  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  us. 
At  last  we  got  a  couple  of  bushmen  to  go  out 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  ^5,  and,  having  started 
them  off,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
down  and  wait  for  three  weeks  or  so,  and  trust 
to  luck  for  getting  food. 

I  may  mention  that  afterwards  when  we  got 
out  to  Shoshong,  Khama  was  very  angry  at  our 
having  paid  the  man  at  all.  It  is  a  rule 
throughout  his  county  that  a  white  man  can 
send  any  native  anywhere  he  pleases.  How¬ 
ever,  as  I  said  to  Khama  at  the  time,  rules  are 
not  satisfying  food ;  and  we  wanted  that.  I 
have  since  received  a  letter  saying  that  the  man 
had  been  made  to  disgorge  the  ^5,  and  that  it 
is  now  waiting  for  me  to  go  and  fetch  at  Shos¬ 
hong.  If  it  were  £5,000  I  should  think  about  it. 

This  place,  Linokane,  where  we  were  fated  to 
vegetate,  is  a  cattle  post  of  Khama’s,  consisting 
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of  a  few  bushmen  under  the  surveillance  of 
a  man  sent  by  Khama  from  Shoshong  to  take 
charge  of  things  generally.  There  are  no  huts, 
only  a  few  dilapidated  scherms,”  or  fences, 
to  keep  the  wind  off.  The  whole  population 
lived  mostly  on  berries,  either  mashed  up  and 
made  into  a  kind  of  drink,  or  quite  raw.  The 
chief  occasionally  got  a  little  milk  or  Kaffir  corn 
as  a  change.  Out  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  berry 
rather  a  pleasant  drink  was  made,  called 
mabele  ;  but  one  only  got  this  on  high  days  and 
holidays,  as  it  involved  the  use  of  corn,  and  was 
therefore  too  expensive  for  every-day  consump¬ 
tion.  It  was,  moreover,  of  an  intoxicating 
nature,  and  Khama’s  laws  against  liquor  are 
very  severe.  Even  at  this  place,  150  miles 
from  Khama,  it  was  produced  with  secrecy  and 
under  fearful  oaths  not  to  mention  it  when 
you  get  to  Shoshong.”  As  we  were  rather 
doubtful  if  we  ever  should  get  out  we  made  no 
objection  to  swearing  anything  they  liked,  so 
as  we  got  something  to  eat.  We  vividly  realized 
Esau’s  feelings. 

Khama  has  wonderful  power  over  his  people. 
He  has  managed  to  get  it  purely  by  good  tact, 
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and  great  severity  in  cases  of  crime.  I  saw  a 
man  punished  one  day  for  stealing  some  salt. 
He  was  brought  to  the  scene  of  his  operations, 
and  told  to  strip  and  lie  on  his  face  on  the 
ground.  This  he  did  most  meekly,  and  then 
the  fun  began.  Two  big  natives  with  long  very 
tough  switches,  gave  him  a  cut  or  two  as  if  to 
make  all  compact  and  comfortable,”  and  then 
stripped  themselves,  and  got  down  to  their 
work,  while  the  surrounding  crowd  laughed  at 
the  unfortunate  thief.  Those  whippers  were 
artists.  T hey  knew  to  a  turn  where  to  hit,  and  how 
to  hit,  and  they  did  it.  In  about  five  minutes  a 
man  got  up  with  a  smile,  and  walked  off,  looking 
as  though  someone  had  been  throwing  red  paint 
at  him  through  a  sieve. 

We  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing 
the  habits  of  the  bushmen  during  our  stay.  We 
found  a  bushman  spent  his  day  as  follows  : 
When  the  morning  star  rises,  he  gets  up  and 
howls,  and  makes  the  baby  howl  too  ;  as  soon 
as  it  gets  warm  he  goes  out  with  an  ancient 
blunderbuss  on  full  cock,  to  look  for  roots  and 
berries.  This  he  does  all  day,  and  about  sun- 
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down  goes  and  has  a  drink  at  the  water.  From 
then  until  about  nine  p.m.  he  either  howls  or 
cracks  ground  nuts  between  stones,  or  does 
both  together.  At  very  wide  intervals  his  ship 
comes  in ;  in  other  words,  he  shoots  a  duiker — 
a  small  buck  with  rather  more  meat  on  than  an 
English  hare.  Then  he  has  an  aldermanic 
feast,  and  yells  dreadfully.  The  chief  spends 
his  days  sitting  in  the  sun.  Every  three  weeks  or 
so  he  takes  a  short  ride  to  a  neighbouring  cattle 
post  and  gets  a  little  milk ;  then  he  comes  back 
and  complains  of  being  sore  till  it  is  time  to 
take  another  ride. 

After  much  talk  we  got  on  more  friendly  terms 
with  the  chief,  and  in  a  few  days  we  actually 
extracted  a  sheep  from  him.  The  next  week 
or  so  we  spent  pretty  miserably.  The  chief, 
poor  old  chap,  did  what  he  could  for  us,  which 
was  not  much,  and  we  kept  him  in  a  good  temper 
by  giving  him  a  cup  of  coffee  every  morning. 
The  sudden  change  from  hard  work  to  rest 
made  both  Ayton  and  myself  very  seedy,  and  I 
got  a  bad  abscess  on  my  instep. 

After  we  had  been  some  time  at  this  place, 
one  fine  morning  we  found  that  two  boys  had 
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walked  off  on  their  way  to  Shoshong.  I  may 
mention  incidentally  that  the  wagon  which  came 
in  to  our  relief  met  them  about  ten  miles  from 
the  end  of  the  hundred  miles  thirst,  literally 
staggering  along,  and  quite  done  up.  I  almost 
doubt  if  they  would  have  got  there,  had  they 
not  met  the  wagon. 

At  last,  on  August  3,  we  were  just  meditating 
whether  it  was  not  time  to  put  on  the  pot — an 
occurrence  that  usually  happened  about  three 
p.m.,  so  that  we  could  pass  the  time  till  dark 
by  looking  to  see  how  it  was  cooking — when 
one  of  the  boys  rushed  up  shrieking  ‘‘the 
wagons  are  coming.”  Now  we  did  not  expect 
a  wagon  out  for  the  next  three  days,  and  so  did 
not  take  much  notice.  Presently,  however,  we 
heard  a  whip  crack,  and  then  a  volley  of  pure 
Anglo-Saxon,  so  we  concluded  to  go  and  inspect 
matters.  To  our  great  joy  we  saw  a  spring 
cart  piled  with  things,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
seated  Tr.  Woods,  B.B.P.,  with  a  mighty  whip. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  cart  drew  up  at  the  port¬ 
cullis  of  our  castle — otherwise  the  ash-heap 
outside  the  scherm — and  we  found  on  it  all  that 
the  soul  of  hungry  man  required. 

G 
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It  turned  out  that  our  messengers  had  done 
the  150  miles  to  Shoshong  in  five  days^  and 
that  Tr.  Woods  had  come  out  through  the  deep 
sand  in  five  days  also,  which  was  very  hard 
travelling. 

We  celebrated  the  arrival  by  having  what  we 
thought  the  most  digestible  thing — porridge. 
Of  course  we  knew  better  than  to  eat  much, 
but  all  our  care  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  next  week 
or  more  every  night  we  suffered  the  agonies  of 
the  damned  from  acute  indigestion  and 
flatulency. 

Two  days  after  the  cart  arrived  we  packed  it 
up,  and  got  on  the  top.  I  had  to  lie  out  flat 
on  account  of  my  foot.  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
suffered  such  pain  as  I  did  on  that  journey. 
The  whole  of  my  right  foot  was  one  large 
abscess,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  ease  the 
pain  by  keeping  it  in  any  position.  F or  five  nights 
I  got  no  sleep  at  all.  The  fact  of  my  foot  being 
exposed  to  the  sun  all  day,  and  to  the  cold  at 
night,  not  to  mention  my  having  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  doctor  it  with — not  even  water  enough 
to  wash  it  in — made  the  matter  worse  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been.  I  did  not  get 
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quite  well  until  I  landed  in  England,  and  the 
effects  of  it  upon  me  lasted  even  some  time 
after  that.  Ayton  and  Woods  did  all  they 
could  for  me,  and  made  capital  nurses ;  but 
never  shall  I  forget  that  trip. 

On  the  loth  of  August  we  arrived  at  Shos- 
hong,  and  a  few  days  later  I  started  south  for 
Mafeking,  where  I  arrived  on  the  25th.  Ayton 
I  left  at  Shoshong  rather  done  up  with  the  trip. 
He  had,  of  course,  had  to  do  all  the  work  since 
I  was  laid  up,  and  that  had  been  very  hard. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  offer  a  little  advice  to 
intending  visitors  to  the  Falls.  Whatever  you 
do,  go  comfortably,  with  a  wagon  or  two,  and 
possibly  a  water-cart  ;  or,  if  you  were  cursed  at 
your  birth  with  a  ‘‘  double  dose  of  original  ” 
folly,  do  not  ride,  but  get  boys  and  walk.  Then 
make  your  will,  and  distribute  your  loose  cash 
among  the  deserving  poor.  When  you  get  back 
you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me  in  saying  that 
although  the  game  is  worth  the  candle,  the 
actual  road  there  and  back  has  merits  which,  for 
the  attainment  of  certain  ends,  are  absolutely 
unequalled ;  I  allude  more  especially  to  the 
destruction  with  torture  of  your  pet  enemy. 
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When  we  got  out  to  Shoshong,  we  were 
informed  that  a  report  had  got  about  that  we 
had  been  killed.  Journeying  southward  I 
gradually  learnt  the  details  of  our  supposed 
murder.  It  may  be  remembered  that  a  report 
appeared  in  most  of  the  English  newspapers, 
saying  that  we  had  been  killed  by  natives  in  a 
singularly  brutal  manner.  I  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  that  we  were  not.  I 
should  be  most  unwilling  to  say  plainly  that  the 
report  was  spread  about  by  the  lowest  class  of 
Boers,  but  the  little  evidence  I  have  been  able 
to  collect  seems  to  point  that  way. 

I  heard  that  some  Boers  whom  we  met  when 
we  were  going  up,  before  Ayton  and  I  had  left 
the  wagons  at  all,  reported  that  I  had  been  lost 
in  the  veldt,  and  had  been  found  nearly  dead 
with  thirst.  This  was  untrue. 

When  I  got  to  Mafeking,  I  was  told  that  a 
Boer  had  been  seen  who  had  said  positively  that 
he  had  just  come  from  Matebeleland;  that  he  had 
seen  our  bodies  lying  in  the  veldt,  mine  with 
eleven  assegai  wounds  in  it,  and  Ayton’s  with 
seven.  What  gave  more  color  to  this  story 
was,  that  he  described  how  we  were  dressed. 
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how  many  stripes  I  had  on  my  arm,  and  much 
other  detail.  Boers  are  wonderful  liars.  They 
do  it  for  fun.  When  I  really  realized  that  I  was 
alive,  I  felt  thankful  that  I  had  never  published 
any  memoirs,”  like  the  man  in  the  story. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Boer — the  lower  class 
and  the  lowest.  A  certain  number  of  respect¬ 
able  old  gentlemen  there  are  certainly  besides 
these,  but  they  are  rare  and  consequently 
priceless. 

The  lower  class  Boer  is  a  decent  sort  of 
animal.  Generally  profoundly  ignorant,  with 
a  huge  family.  Usually  he  possesses  some 
cattle,  a  horse  or  two,  and  a  rifle ;  but  no  soap 
or  conscience.  He  lives  on  his  farm  and  does 
nothing.  Occasionally  he  goes  for  a  hunt  if 
there  is  any  game  about,  and  is  a  good  shot — 
that  is,  as  far  as  one  can  tell,  for  the  Boer  never 
fires  unless  he  is,  humanly  speaking,  certain  of 
hitting.  There  is  a  class  of  Boer  called  the 
Dopper,  who  pride  themselves  on  knowing  their 
bible,  and  wearing  odd  coats.  They  used  to 
be  a  very  influential  factor,  but  their  power  is 
dying  away. 

There  are  some  few  Boers  who  are  very  good 
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hunters,  and  who  make  hunting  more  or  less 
their  business ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
excelling  in  their  trade,  like  Mr.  Selous  and 
others  have  done,  and  do. 

He  who  begins  to  tell  hunting  adventures 
never  stops,  but  I  cannot  resist  saying  some¬ 
thing  about  Mr.  Selous.  He  went  out  to  the 
Cape  when  quite  a  boy,  and  expended  his 
worldly  goods  in  buying  a  rifle.  For  many 
years  he  never  used  a  horse  at  all,  but  did  all 
his  hunting  on  foot — a  feat  which  would  knock 
the  sawdust  out  of  most  men  in  a  week. 

He  is,  without  exception,  the  best  hunter 
that  South  Africa  has  ever  seen.  His  adventures 
have,  of  course,  been  something  extraordinary  ; 
and  I  trust  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  jot  down  the 
main  facts  of  one  or  two  of  his  nearest 
shaves  ”  as  he  told  them  me. 

One  day  he  was  hunting  with  two  or  three 
others,  and  they  came  across  a  lion  on  the  edge 
of  a  ravine.  Someone  shot  at  him  and  wounded 
him,  and  he  headed  back  down  the  ravine.  Selous 
ran  along  the  edge  above  him  hoping  to  get  a 
shot,  and  eventually  broke  his  shoulder.  The 
lion  then  went  into  the  bush,  and  declined  to 
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come  out.  Selous  went  in  after  him — always 
a  fearfully  dangerous  thing  to  do — and  presently 
he  heard  a  move,  and  saw  the  lion  in  the  act  of 
springing  on  him.  He  brought  his  rifle  up,  and 
shot  the  lion  in  his  spring.  The  lion  fell  so 
close  that  he  could  touch  him  with  the  muzzle 
of  his  rifle. 

Another  day  he  was  hunting  elephant.  He 
was  riding  a  horse,  and  having  had  a  long 
hunt,  his  horse  was  getting  beat.  As  he  was 
riding  on,  he  heard  an  elephant  scream  just 
behind  him.  He  looked  round  and  saw  the 
animal  just  on  him.  In  vain  he  tried  to  get  his 
horse  on  faster.  The  next  thing  that  he 
remembers  was  a  shock,  and  when  he  came  to 
himself,  he  found  his  head  pressed  down  on 
his  chest.  Then  he  realized  that  he  was  actually 
under  the  elephant's  body.  He  managed  to  roll 
out,  and  so  got  away. 

The  elephant  when  charging  had  struck  his 
tusk  right  into  the  flank  of  the  horse,  and  had, 
of  course,  turned  him  over.  The  only  manner 
of  explaining  Selous’  ultimate  position  is  that, 
the  elephant  seeing  him  lying  on  the  ground, 
ran  at  him  to  kneel  on  him  and  crush  him,  or 
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Selous  and  Collison. 


to  tusk  him,  and  that  he  made  a  bad  shot.  The 
horse,  singularly  enough,  recovered. 

A  very  plucky  thing  that  Selous  did  once  was 
this.  He  was  hunting  with  Mr.  Collison,  and 
they  came  across  two  lions  in  the  open.  They 
had  very  few  cartridges  left,  and  had  used  them 
all  before  they  wounded  the  lions.  Lions,  when 
they  charge,  seldom  go  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  but  this  pair  regularly  laid 
down  to  their  work,  and  chivied  the  hunters. 
Collison’s  horse  did  what  horses  sometimes  do 
when  in  great  danger — utterly  declined  to 
gallop.  Selous  was  some  way  ahead,  but  hear¬ 
ing  Collison’s  shout  for  help,  rode  back  in 
between  him  and  the  lions,  and  so  took  them  off 
his  line. 

To  return  to  the  Boers.  The  lowest  class 
Boer  is  the  discontented  man,  who  has  nothing 
to  lose  and  everything  to  get.  His  ultimate 
development  is  the  filibuster.  This  is  the  class 
of  man  who  makes  all  the  disturbances  on  the 
borders.  My  experience  of  them  shows  me 
that  they  are  one  of  the  lowest  specimens  of 
humanity  ;  worse  than  natives  by  far.  It  may 
be  thought  that  I  speak  bitterly  of  them  for 
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Boers. 


murdering  my  brother  when  he  was  wounded  ; 
but  his  was  by  no  means  an  exceptional  case, 
nor  was  it  as  brutal  as  some  other  murders  in¬ 
flicted  on  natives.  I  do  not  know  of  one  single 
condoning  feature  about  them  to  make  them 
differ  from  beasts  possessed  by  devils,  except 
that  they  walk  on  two  legs. 

The  President  of  the  Transvaal,  Mr.  Kruger, 
is  a  better  educated  class  of  Boer.  He  it  was 
who,  when  he  came  to  London  to  make  the 
London  Convention,  happened  to  pass  over 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  said  ''  Let  us  wait 
till  the  crowd  passes.”  After  some  hours  he 
found  out  his  mistake. 


.'fc-  ^  TfC- 


All  is  well  that  ends  well. 

If  the  perusal  of  these  notes,  written  though 
they  are  in  the  homeliest  language,  has  given 
any  of  my  readers  even  a  rough  idea  of  the 
pleasures  and  dangers  of  South  African  travel 
and  sport,  my  utmost  expectations  will  have 
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Closing  remarks. 

been  fulfilled.  Even  should  any  reader  cavil 
at  what  I  have  written,  he  can  console  himself 
with  the  pleasant  remembrance  that  he  has 
contributed  something  towards  keeping  me, 
or  my  worthy  publisher,  from  the  inevitable 
end  of  the  vast  majority — the  Workhouse. 


The  End. 


M  «  ‘ 
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8  Apperley  :  Hunting  Reminiscences :  comprising 

Memoirs  of  Masters  of  Hounds  ;  Notices  of  the  crack  Riders  ; 
and  characteristics  of  the  Hunting  Counties  of  England,  by 
Nimrod,  ist  edition,  illustrated  by  fine  full  page  steel  engrav¬ 
ings  and  spirited  vignettes,  engraved  on  wood  by  Aiken, 
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top,  scarce,  12s. 
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Sportsmen,  noted  Jockeys,  &c.,  45  vols.  8vo,  new,  half  red 
mor,  emblematically  tooled  backs,  £2^,,  a  unique  set. 

14  Ballads  and  Songs  of  Yorkshire,  transcribed  from 

Private  MSS.  rare  broadsides  and  scarce  publications,  with 
notes  and  glossary,  sm.  8vo,  cloth,  very  scarce,  los.  6d.  i860' 
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15  Bartolozzi : — Facsimiles  of  Originai  Drawings  by 

Hans  Holbein,  in  the  collection  of  His  Majesty  for  the 
Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons  of  the  Court  of  Henry  VHI., 
engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  with  Biographical  Notices  by  Edmund 
Lodge,  88  large  and  fine  portraits  in  colours,  from  the  original 
plates,  large  paper,  atlas  folio,  hf-mor.,  uncut,  15s.  (pub. 
£r2  12.)  1884 

16  Beckford  (Peter)  Thoughts  on  Hunting,  best  edition, 

with  frontispiece  by  Cipriani,  and  a  fine  series  of  engravings 
by  Scott  after  Barrenger’s  designs,  brilliant  proof  impressions, 
further  illustrated  by  the  insertion  of  nineteen  choice  engrav¬ 
ings  after  Aiken,  Stothard,  etc.,  many  proofs,  8vo,  beautifully 
bound  in  polished  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  £2  15s,  1810 

17  Bechford’s  Thoughts  on  Hunting,  best  edition,  with 

a  series  of  fine  illustrations,  engraved  by  Scott,  proof  impres¬ 
sions,  and  woodcuts  by  Bewick,  tall  8vo,  new,  hf-rd. 
morocco,  gilt  top,  uncut.  45s.  1810 

18  Bechford’s  Thoughts  on  Fox  and  Hare  Hunting,  with 

all  the  fine  engravings  by  Scott  and  woodcuts  by  Bewick,  8vo, 
half  calf,  good  copy,  30s.  1810 

19  Bechford’s  Thoughts  on  Fox  and  Hare  Hunting,  with 

fine  vignettes  by  Bewick,  8vo,  grained  calf  gilt,  fine  copy,  25s. 

1820 

20  Berkeley  (Hon.  G.  F.)  Reminiscences  of  a  Huntsman, 

with  coloured  front,  and  other  fine  illustrations  by  John 
Leech,  8vo,  crimson  calf  extra,  gilt  leaves,  fine  copy,  very 
scarce,  £2  lo.  1854 

21  Beiuoir  Foxhounds:  Journal  of  Sport  with  the  Bel- 

voir  Foxhounds,  Aug.  loth,  1801,  to  April  24th,  1802,  T, 
Newman,  Huntsman,  4to  calf,  rare,  21s.  A  few  only  privately 
printed.  1802 

22  Beiuoir  Hunt :  Lays  of  the  Beiuoir  Hunt,  finely 

printed  on  thick  toned  paper,  with  engraved  front,  4to,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  los. 

28  Billesden  Coplow,  or  a  Remarkable  Day’s  Sport  in 

Leicestershire.  Feb.  24th,  1800,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Lowth,  a 
celebrated  Sporting  Parson,  ist  edition,  with  Names  of  the 
principal  Hunting  Gentlemen,  their  Horses,  and  valuable 
notes  relating  to  this  extraordinary  run ;  also  Somervile’s, 
The  Chace,  ist  edition,  in  i  vol,  numerous  steel  plates,  sm. 
8vo,  hf-mor.  gilt  top,  rare,  15s.  1800 
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24  Boothroyd’s  History  of  Pontefract,  account  of  its 

Castle,  Seiges  during  the  Civil  War,  See.,  from  unpublished 
MSS.,  map  and  plates,  fine  copy,  8vo,  hf-mor,  extra,  gilt  top, 
1 8s.  Pontefract,  1807 

25  Boxiana,  by  Pierce  Egan,  first  editions,  with  the 

fine  Series  of  Portraits  of  famous  Pugilists,  Patrons  of  the 
Prize  Ring,  cups,  belts,  &c.,  5  vols,  8vo,  ne-w,  polished  calf 
extra,  gilt  edges,  8s. 

The  set  above  consists  of  vol.  i,  1812,  vol.  2,  1818,  vol.  4,  1824,  vol.  i  new 
series,  1828,  vol.  2  new  series,  1829. 

26  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,  and  their  Trans- 

formations  described  by  Westwood  and  Humphrey,  best 
editions,  corrected  by  the  Authors,  124  plates,  exhibiting  over 
2100  beautifully  coloured  figures  of  Butterflies  and  Moths,  and 
the  Plants  on  which  they  feed,  2  vols.  4to.  cloth,  uncut,  4s 

i860 

27  Buckie  (A.)  Yorkshire  Etchings,  with  Sonnets  and 

Descriptions,  21  exquisite  etchings  of  Historic  Edifices  and 
Natural  Scenery  of  the  most  picturesque  description,  folio, 
cloth  gilt,  only  a  few  copies  printed,  £i  is.  188^ 

28  Burn’s  Rome  and  the  Compagna,  an  Historical  and 

Topographical  Description  of  the  Site,  Buildings,  &c.,  of 
Ancient  Rome,  85  plates  and  25  maps,  plans,  &c.,  qto,  cloth 
gilt,  21S.,  pub.  £z  I2S  6d.  1876 

29  Butler’s  (8.)  Hudibras,  with  Annotations  by  Grey, 

embellished  with  engravings  by  T.  Rowlandson,  2  vols.,  i2mo, 
new  hf-mor.,  gilt  tops,  uncut,  12s.  6d.  ^  1810 

30  Byron’s  (Lord)  Complete  Works,  including  his 

Poems,  Letters,  Journals,  and  Life,  by  T.  Moore,  and  all  the 
Variorum  Notes,  portrait  and  beautiful  engravings  by  Finden, 
from  drawings  by  Turner.  Stanfield,  &c.,  17  vols.  fcap  8vo, 
newly  bound  in  hf-mor.  extra,  gilt  tops,  uncut,  £f,  3s.  1832-3 

31  Cave’s  Picturesque  Buildings  in  York,  40  very  Rne 

plates  drawn  and  etched  by  this  celebrated  Artist,  India 
proofs,  the  Artist’s  own  Copy,  probably  the  only  one  extant  in 
this  fine  state,  folio,  hf-mor,  gilt  leaves,  £^  15s.  York,  1796 
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32  Caricatures, — Deighton’s  fine  Series  of  S2  Coioured 

Caricature  Portraits  of  celebrated  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Dons,  Fast  Undergrads,  and  well-known  Men  of  the  time, 
1790 — 1800,  mounted  on  old  crayon  paper,  very  rare,  32s. 

A  stmilar  lot  realised  8  guineas  at  a  recent  auction  sale. 

33  Caricatures  (by  H.  B.)A  Collection  of  Four  Hundred 

and  fifty  Spirited  Caricatures  by  this  celebrated  Artist,  neatly 
laid  down  in  4  folio  vols,  with  inlaid  key,  hf-mor.  rare  £8  8s. 

34  Carey’s  ( David)  Life  in  Paris  ;  comprising  the 

Rambles,  Sprees,  and  Amours,  of  Dick  Wildfire,  Squire 
Jenkins,  and  Capt.  O’Shufileton,  with  the  Whimsical  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  Halibut  Family,  first  edition,  illustrated  with 
21  coloured  plates,  and  22  wood  engravings  by  George 
Cruikshank,  8vo,  new  panelled  calf  gilt,  gilt  edges,  £^  4s.  1822 

35  Clarkson’s  History  and  Antiquities  of  Richmond 

and  Neighbourhood,  in  the  County  of  Yorkshire,  large  fine 
plates  of  views,  arms,  seals,  &c.,  thick  roy.  4to,  hf-mor,  fine 
copy,  scarce,  £5  5s.  1821 

One  of  the  scarcest  Topographical  Works  relating  to  the  County. 

36  Cocking,  Cards,  Dice,  &c.,  Instructions  how  to  play 

at  Billiards,  Trucks,  Bowls,  and  Chess :  together  with  other 
most  gentle  Games,  Cards,  Dice,  Art  of  Cock  Fighting,  &c., 
with  the  curious  front  and  explanation,  i6mo,  hf-calf,  rare,  21s 

At  the  Gun,  1680 

37  Costumes  of  Yorkshire,  Coloured,  a  series  of  40 

plates  in  facsimiles  of  original  drawings,  with  descriptions  in 
French  and  English,  illustrating  the  Manners,  Customs,  Pas¬ 
times,  Sports,  Trades,  &c.,  of  Yorkshire,  Military  and 
Sporting  Costumes.  Hawking,  Dog  Breaking,  the  Procession 
of  Bishop  Blaize,  &c.,  &c.,  folio,  hf-mor,  (pub.  at  £4.  4s.)  £0,. 

1814 — Re-printed,  1884 

38  Daniel’s  (W.  B.)  Rural  Sports,  (Hunting,  Angling, 

Shooting,  Fowling,  &c.)  complete  with  the  Supplement, 
numerous  beautiful  engravings  by  J.  Scott,  4  vols.,  roy.  8vo, 
new  hf-calf,  nice  copy  of  the  best  edition,  £^  los.  1812-13 

39  Dickens :  The  Pic-Nic  Papers,  by  Charles  Dickens, 

W.  H.  Maxwell,  T.  Moore,  Horace  Smith,  Leitch,  Ritchie, 
&c.,  the  rare  original  edition,  with  the  14  Illustrations  by 
Geo.  Cruikshank,  Phiz,  &c.,  3  vols.,  post  8vo,  newly  bound, 
half  crimson  mor,,  gilt  edges,  £6  6s.  1841 
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AO  Dickens :  Sketches  by  Boz,  Illustrative  of  Every- 

day  Life,  &c.,  2nd  edition,  with  16  etchings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank.  The  Preface  is  dated  from  “Furnivalls”  Inn,  Aug.  i, 
1836,  2  vols.  post  8vo.,  uniform  with  above,  4s.  1836 

Very  fine  copies  of  these  two  exceedingly  scarce  works. 

41  Doyle  (J.  E.)  Official  Baronage  of  England :  shew- 

ing  the  succession.  Dignities,  and  Office  of  every  Peer  from 
1066  to  1885.  With  Sixteen  Hundred  Illustrations  of  Portraits 
Heraldic  Bearings,  Fac-simile  Autographs,  etc.,  3  vols,  thick 
4to,  half  mor.,  3s.,  pub.  at  ;^5  5s.  1885 

42  Drake  (Francis)  Eboracum  :  or  the  History  and 

Antiquities  of  the  City  of  York,  large  paper,  with  extra 
Plates,  a  sound  copy  of  this  rare  work,  roy.  fob,  Russia,  gilt, 
£20.  1736 

43  Edgeworth’s  (Miss)  Tales  and  Novels,  complete, 

original  edition,  with  highly-finished  frontispiece  and  vignettes, 
18  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  original  cloth,  uncut  edges,  £2  2s.  1832 

Includes  Moral  Tales,  Popular  Tales,  Belinda,  Castle  Rackrent,  Irish 
Bulls.  Self-Justification,  Tales  of  Fashionable  Life,  Patronage, 
Ormond,  &c. 

44  Egan  (Pierce)  The  Life  of  an  Actor,  with  Poetical 

Descriptions  by  T.  Greenwood,  27  characteristic  coloured 
plates  by  Theodore  Lane,  also  woodcuts,  roy.  8vo,  polished 
calf  extra,  gilt  leaves,  £'^  i8s.  1824 

45  Egan  (P.)  Life  in  London,  or  the  Day  and  Night 

Scenes  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  his  elegant  friend,  Corinthian 
Tom,  accompanied  by  Bob  Logic  in  their  Rambles  and  Sprees 
through  the  Metropolis,  with  36  fine  coloured  plates  from 
Real  Life,  by  G.  and  ,  J.  R.  Cruikshank,  and  ‘many  woodcuts 
by  the  same  artists,  early  impressions,  roy.  8vo,  blue  calf  gilt, 
fine  copy,  £'i  i8s.  1822 

AO  Egan’s  (Pierce)  Real  Life  in  London;  or,  the 

Rambles  and  Adventures  of  Bob  Tallyho  and  the  Hon.  Tom 
Dashall,  through  the  Metropolis  ;  exhibiting  a  complete 

picture  of  High  and  Low  Life,  ist  edition,  with  30  most 
spirited  coloured  plates  by  Aklen,  Rowlandson,  Deighton,  and 
others,  2  vols.  8vo,  new  half  calf  gilt  extra,  gilt  edges,  £4.  4s. 

1823 
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47  Egan  (Pierce)  English  Spy,  an  Original  Work,  Char- 

acteristic,  Satirical,  and  Humorous,  comprising  Scenes  and 
Sketches  in  every  Rank  of  Society,  being  Portraits  of  the 
Illustrious,  Eminent,  Eccentric,  and  Notorious,  by  B.  Black- 
mantle  (Westmacott),  36  fine  coloured  plates  and  many  wood- 
cuts  by  Robert  Cruikshank,  roy.  8vo,  russia  gilt,  £'^  los,  scarce 

1825 

48  Evelyn’s  Diary,  to  which  is  added  a  Selection  from 

his  P'amiliar  Letters  and  the  Private  Correspondence  between 
King  Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  and  between  Sir 
Edward  Hyde  (afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon)  and  Sir 
Richard  Brown,  edited  from  the  original  MSS.  by  Bray,  with 
Life,  by  Wheatley,  with  numerous  Portraits,  4  vols.  thick  8vo. 
cloth,  uncut,  25s.  1879 

49  Fencing  :  Schools  and  Masters  of  Fence,  from  the 

Middle  Ages  to  the  i8th  Century,  numerous  Illustrations  from 
rare  prints  and  unique  drawings,  qto,  cloth  gilt,  as  new, 
i6s.  6d.,  published  last  year  at  31s.  fid.  1885 

50  Finden’s  Ports,  Harbours,  Watering  Places,  and 

Coast  Scenery  of  Great  Britain,  with  descriptions  by  Beattie, 
49  highly  finished  engravings  after  drawings  by  Bartlett, 
Harding,  Creswick,  &c.,  fine  impressions,  qto,  hf-calf,  los.  184a 

51  Follies  and  Fashions  of  our  Grandfathers  (1807), 

by  W.  A.  Tuer,  embellished  with  37  full  page  coloured  and 
other  plates,  including  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Dress.  Sport¬ 
ing  and  Coaching  Scenes,  fanciful  prints,  portraits,  &c.,  8vo,. 
hf-buckskin,  gilt  top,  uncut,  25s.  1886 

The  pretty  hand-coloured  costumes  shewn  therein,  and  the  full  and 
accurate  descriptions  of  them,  belong  absolutely  to  the  date  assigned 
(1807).  The  extra  illustrations  include  several  contemporary  portraits 
of  the  beautiful  Lady  Hamilton,  ;  Wordsworth,  Byron,  &c. ;  Hogarth’s 
Musical  Group ;  Hogarth’s  Lecture,  &c. ;  a  pair  of  hand-coloured  Hunting 
scenes  ;  and  a  pair  of  hand-coloured  Mail  Coach  scenes,  “  Ten  Minutes  to 
Spare”  and  “Ten  Minutes  Behind.”  with  many  other  prints  of  the 
period,  which,  in  addition  to  their  old-fashioned  quaintness,  have  the 
merit  of  being  genuine,  and  in  the  major  part  are  printed  direct  from  the 
original  copper-plates. 

52  Fox  Hunting  :  Atlas,  Coloured,  containing  42  Maps 

of  Fox  Hunting  Counties,  showing  Roads,  Parks,  Meets, 
Gentlemen’s  Seats,  Bye  Lanes,  &c.,  folio,  half  mor.,  30s.,  pub. 

at  £3  3S- 
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53  Fox  Hunting  Map  of  the  York  and  Ainsty  District, 

from  the  i-inch  Ordinance  Survey,  Mounted  on  Canvas,  with 
Rollers,  and  Varnished  ;  or  Mounted  on  Canvas,  Pocket  Size 
in  neat  cloth  case,  size,  3ft.  ain.  square,  price  los.  each. 

The  Meets  (with  Mileage  from  York),  Coverts,  Parks,  and  Plantations, 
together  with  Roads,  Bye-roads,  Rails,  and  Stations,  Rivers,  Gentlemen’s 
Seats,  etc.,  are  all  accurately  marked  :  as  also  the  adjacent  Meets  of  the 
Bramham  Moor,  Holderness,  and  Lord  Middleton. 

54  Fox  Hunting  Map  of  the  Bramham  Moor  District, 

uniform  with  the  above.  Mounted  on  Canvas,  with  Rollers, 
and  Varnished  ;  or  Dissected  and  Mounted  on  Canvas,  in 
cloth  case,  los.  each. 

55  Froissart’s  Chronicles  of  England,  France,  Spain, 

and  the  adjoining  Countries,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.,  to  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  translated  by 
T.  Johh.es,  fine  early  impressions  of  the  many  woodcuts,  2 
vols.  royal  8vo,  original  cloth,  uncut.  i6s.  6d.  1839 

56  Frost’s  (Charles,  F.S.A.)  Notices  Relating  to  the 

Early  History  of  the  Town  and  Port  of  Hull,  compiled  from 
Original  MSS.,  with  engravings,  etchings,  and  Vignettes,  qto, 
boards,  uncut,  leaves  unopened,  i6s.  6d.  1827 

Presentation  copy,  with  author’s  autograph  inscription  on  title  ;  also  a 
letter  from  the  author  inserted  with  press  notices  on  his  decease. 

57  Gambado  (Geoffery)  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen. 

The  completest  Instructions  for  Walking,  Trotting,  Cantering, 
Stumbling,  and  Tumbling,  illustrated  with  ii  plates,  and 
adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Author,  sm.  folio,  hf-mor.,  gilt  top, 
uncut,  38s.  6d.  1787 

58  Gambado  (Goeffery)  Academy  for  Grown  Horsemen, 

and  Annals  of  Horsemanship,  both  works;  with  the  fine  Series 
of  29  humorous  plates  by  Bunbury,  roy.  qto,  hf-red  mor.,  gilt 
top,  uncut,  fine  copy,  3s.  1808 

59  Grace’s  (Reu.  J.)  History  of  Cleueland,  County  York, 

Historical  and  Descriptive  View  of  the  Ancient  and  Present 
state  of  each  Parish,  with  numerous  fine  plates  by  Scott,  and 
woodcuts  by  Bewick,  &c.,  thick  qto,  calf,  fine  copy,  scarce, 
£i  i8s.  Carlisle,  1808 

Contains  the  Origin  and  Geneaology  of  all  the  principal  families  in  the  District. 
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60  Hamerton  (P.G.)  Landscape,  1885,  printed  on  the 

finest  hand-made  paper,  and  illustrated  by  43  very  fine  etch¬ 
ings  and  photogravings  from  pictures  by  Turner,  Sam.  Palmer, 
Claude,  Corot,  Linnell,  Landseer,  D.  Cox,  &c.,  &c.,  also 
explanatory  pen  sketches,  thick  columbier  8vo,  hf-bound  mor,, 
edges  rough,  a  magnificent  volume,  pub.  5s.,  13s.  6d. 

61  Hamerton  (P.  6.)  Landscape:  Large  Paper,  onTy 

500  copies  printed,  with  proofs  on  India  paper,  richly  bound 
in  vellum,  edges  rough,  pub.  £io  los.,  £6  i8s. 

62  Harland  and  Wilkinson’s  Lancashire  Legends,  Tra- 

ditions.  Pageants,  Sports,  &c.,  with  a  rare  tract  on  the 
Lancashire  Witches,  sm.  4to,  hf-bound,  gilt  top,  6s.  6d.  1873 

63  Heber’s,  Reginald,  Historical  List  of  all  Horse 

Matches,  Plates  run  for,  &c..  Names  of  Owners  and  their 
Colours,  also  an  exhaustive  account  of  all  Cock  Mains  fought, 
etc.,  years  1752  to  1767,  16  vols.  i2mo,  calf,  good  rare  set, 
£3  los.  1732—1767 

64  Ainsworth’s  Old  St.  Paul’s,  1st  edition,  plates  by 

John  Franklin,  3  vols.  8vo,  hf-mor.,  gilt  tops,  i8s  6d  1841 

65  Ainsworth’s  The  Miser’s  Daughter,  20  plates,  by 

G.  C.,  original  3  vol.  edn,,  8vo,  cloth,  uncut,  loose  in  covers, 
£i  i8s  1843 

66  Dickens. — Oliver  Twist,  1st  edition,  uol.  L,  and  2nd 

edition  of  II.  and  III.,  with  plates  by  Cruikshank,  3  vols.  8vo, 
new  hf-crimson  mor.,  gilt  tops,  uncut,  £^  3s  1838-39 

H  |With  the’scarce  plate  in  vol.^3  of  01iver|and  Rose  Maylie. 

67  Catalogue,  with  Purchasers’  Names  and  prices 

realized  of  the  scarce  and  curious  Collection  of  Books,  Silver 
Plate,  Prints,  Pictures,  and  other  Relics  of  Bewick  Brothers, 
Sold  by  Auction  in  1884  (4  Days  Sale),  woodcuts,  &c.,  4to, 
cloth  boards,  los  6d  .3  CV  cUi® 

68  Hone’s  Every  Day  Boob,  or  everlasting  Calendar  of 

Popular  Amusements,  Sports,  Pastimes,  Ceremonies,  Manners, 
Customs,  and  Events,  incident  to  each  of  the  365  days  in  the 
year,  in  past  and  present  times,  forming  a  complete  History 
of  the  Year,  also  Table  of  Year  Books,  436  engravings,  original 
editions,  4  vols.  thick  8vo,  hf-mor.,  gilt  tops,  fine  set,  42s 
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69  Hinclerwell’s  History  and  Antiquities  of  Soar- 

borough,  with  Memoir  of  the  Author,  port,  map,  and  plates, 
original  cloth,  uncut,  14s.  Scar.,  1832 

From  L.  L.  Hartley,  Esq.’s  collection,  with  his  Bookplate. 

70  Hope  (SirWm.)  The  Compieat  Horseman,  Discover- 

ing  the  surest  marks  of  the  Beauty,  Goodness,  Faults,  and 
Imperfections  of  Horses,  translated  from  the  original  by  the 
Sieur  de  Solleysell,  Querry  to  the  French  King  for  his  great 
Horses  ;  also  a  Supplement  of  Horsemanship,  being  a  collect¬ 
ion  principally  from  the  famous  work  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
La  Broue  and  Pluvinel,  compiled  by  Sir  Wm.  Hope,  Kt., 
folding  copper  plates,  folio,  calf,  scarce,  £1  is  i6g6 

71  Horsemanship  (sic)  Geoffrey  Gambado,  or  a  simple 

remedy  for  Hypochondriacism  and  melancholy  splenatic 
humours  by  a  humorist  Physician,  16  curious  Equestrian 
Caricatures,  by  H.  Bunbury,  sm.  qto,  cloth,  private  printed, 
15s  About  i860 

72  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands, 

by  Her  Majesty,  edited  by  Arthur  Helps,  the  Illustrated 
■Edition,  full  of  fine  steel  plates  and  wood  engravings,  8vo, 
cloth,  a  nice  clean  copy,  los  6d  1868 

73  Lever  (Charles)  First  Editions  of  Charles  O’Mally, 

2  vols.,  Harry  Lorrequer,  with  the  fine  series  of  plates  by 
Phiz,  3  vols.  8vo,  hf-purple  morocco,  as  new,  fine  copies, 
£2.  Dublin,  1841-45 

74  Neweastie’s  (William  Cavendish,  Duke  of)  Memoirs, 

to  which  is  added  the  True  Relation  of  My  Birth,  Breeding, 
and  Life,  by  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  edited  by  C.  H. 
Firth,  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  4  etched 
portraits,  8vo,  cloth,  only  300  copies  printed,  £i  is  1866 

75  Newgate  Calendar,  The,  New  Memoirs  of  Notorious 

Characters  who  have  been  convicted  of  Outrages  on  the  Laws 
of  England  during  the  17th  Century,  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  with  Original  Anecdotes,  &c.,  by  Knapp  and 
Baldwin,  numerous  portraits  and  engravings,  5  vols.  8vo,  hf- 
purple  calf,  sound  copy,  scarce,  36s  1809-10 

76  Payne-Gallwey’s  (Sir  R.)  Booh  of  Duck  Decoys,  their 

Construction,  Management,  and  History,  illustrated  with  32 
coloured  plates  and  wood  engravings,  sm.  4to,  uew  cloth, 
uncut,  just  published,  £i  is  Van  Voorst,  1886 
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77  done’s  (Thos.)  Diary  of  the  Quorndon  Hunt  from 

1791  to  1800,  containing  detail  of  every  day’s  sport,  to  which 
is  subjoined  the  celebrated  Billesdon  Coplow  Pamphlet, 
frontispiece,  post  8vo,  hf-bound,  los  6d  Derby,  1816 

78  Johnson’s  Historical  Racing  Calendars,  1826  to 

1845,  47»  50.  5L  53’  55’  5^,  59  to  1855,  33  vols.  i2mo,  calf,  30s 

79  Lloyd’s  Scandinavian  Adventures  during  a  Residence 

of  upwards  of  20  years,  finely  illustrated  with  100  tinted  plates 
and  woodcuts,  depicting  unusually  interesting  sporting  ad¬ 
ventures,  2  vols.  roy.  8vo,  new  hf-mor.  gilt,  gilt  tops,  £1  los 

1854 

80  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  edited  by  David  Masson, 

from  commencement  in  Nov.,  1859,  to  Oct.,  1864,  10  vols.  8vo, 
hf-  mor.,  marble  edges,  25s  (cost  £^  5s)  1859-64 

81  Marryat  (Gapt.)  The  Pirate  and  the  Three  Cutters, 

with  20  fine  line  engravings  by  Clarkson  Stanfield,  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  edges,  1 5s  Bogue,  n.d. 

82  Mayers’  Sport  with  Rod  and  Gun  in  American  Woods 

and  Waters.  50  Original  Articles  by  Experts,  strikingly 
illustrated  by  10  full  page  plates  and  600  exquisite  wood 
engravings,  roy.  8vo,  hf-roxburgh,  21s 

83  Walton  (Isaac)  The  Compleat  Angler.  First  Edition 

of  1653.  The  first  eight  words  of  title  engraved  within  an 
Angler’s  Trophy,  an  engraving  of  the  Trout,  the  Pike,  the 
Carp,  the  Trench,  the  Perch,  the  Barbel ;  and  the  Music  of 
the  Angler’s  Song,  in  two  parts  on  pp.  216-217.  Sm.  8vo, 
cloth,  uncut,  8s  (Rich.  Harriot,  1653)  reprint,  1882 

84  Stag  Hunting  :  or,  One  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Stag, 

illustrated  by  E.  R.  Smyth,  an  Ipswich  artist,  in  a  series  of 
r  large  etchings,  oblong  folio,  cloth,  i8s  6d  1847 

85  Sterne’s  Sentimental  Journey  through  France  and 

Italy,  12  Charming  full  page  Illustrations,  and  220  Sketches 
by  Leloir,  4to,  vellum  covers,  enclosed  in  a  prettily  designed 
portfolio,  34s  1882 

This  splendid  Edition  is  beautifully  printed  on  thick  paper,  and  the 
«  illustrations,  which  are  in  the  French  Stye  of  the  Last  Century,  are  Taste¬ 
fully  Drawn  and  Exquisitely  Executed. 
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86  Sterne’s  (Lawrence)  Works,  complete,  Tristram 

Shandy,  Sentimental  Journey,  Sermons,  Letters,  &c.,  with 
Life,  fine  portiait  by  Reynolds,  and  numerous  engravings  from 
designs  by  Stothard  and  Thurston,  4  vols.  8vo,  mottled  calf, 
scarce,  32s  6d  1808 

87  Strutt’s  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England,  edited  by  Wm.  Hone,  large  paper,  with  140  wood- 
cuts  and  40  coloured  plates,  thick  roy.  4to,  hf-mor.,  gilt  top, 
fine  copy.  i8s  1879 

88  Smith  (Thomas  Assheton)  Reminiscences  of,  or  the 

Life  and  Pursuits  of  an  English  Country  Gentleman,  ist 
edition,  10  portraits  and  plates,  8vo,  new  hf-mor.,  extra,  a  fine 
copy, 15s  i860 

89  Extra  Illustrated  Copy  of  “Scrutator’s  ”  Letters 

on  the  Management  of  Hounds,  embellished  by  the  insertion 
of  30  rare  engravings  of  appropriate  Hunting  Scenes,  Fox¬ 
hounds,  &c.,  8vo,  hf-mor,  gilt  top,  uncut,  unique  copy,  £2.  2s. 

90  Seymour’s  Sketches  of  Angling  and  Shooting  Sub- 

jects,  comprising  86  Humorous  Caricature  Etchings,  illustrated 
in  Prose  and  Verse,  by  Crowquill,  roy.  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  n.d. 

91  Sharp  (Sir  Guthbert)  History  of  Hartlepool,  with 

Supplement  to  1851,  best  edition,  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  1851 

92  Meluille  (Major  Whyte)  Hunting  Songs  and  Verses, 

cr.  8vo,  new  hf-mor,  top  edges  gilt,  a  pretty  copy,  6s.  1880 

93  Extra  Illustrated  Copy  of  Mills  (John)  Life  of  a 

Foxhound,  second  and  best  edition,  with  all  the  original 
illustrations  and  20  other  spirited  plates  added,  8vo,  crimson, 
calf,  extra,  gilt  tooled,  back  and  sides,  a  unique  and  fine  copy, 
42s.  1861 

94  Ord’s  History  of  Gleueland,  with  Pedigree  of  Old 

Local  Families,  and  many  steel  and  other  original  engravings, 
thick  4to,  cloth,  £2  i8s.  6d.  1846 

95  Abbey  Ruins  of  Yorkshire :  Lefroy’s  magnificent 

series  of  Etchings  of  the  most  famous  Abbey  Ruins  extant, 
royal  folio,  proofs,  one  of  20  in  this  state,  entirely  uncut,  a 
crisp  copy,  £y^  4s.  1882 
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96  Pardoe  (Miss)  The  City  of  the  Sultan — Domestic 

Manners  of  the  Turks  in  1836,  illustrated,  3  vols.  8vo,  cloth, 
I2S.  6d.  1838 

97  Pick(W.,  of  York)  Historical  List  of  Horse  Rqipes, 

celebrated  Matches,  Cock  Mains,  &c.,  &c.,  1786  to  1799,  1802 
to  1815,  1817  to  1821,  30  vols,  sm.  8vo,  hf-bound,  a  fine  set, 
£3  los. 

Pick’s  long  and  experienced  connection  with  Turf  matters  in  a  horse- 
loving  county  such  as  Yorkshire,  well  qualified  him' to  compile  these  valu¬ 
able  Records,  now  seldom  met  with.  This  lot  is  remarkably  fresh  and 
clean. 

98  Pictorial  Gallery  of  English  Race  Horses,  containing 

portraits  of  all  the  Winners  of  the  Derby,  Oaks,  and  St. 
Leger  during  the  last  20  years,  and  a  History  of  the  principal 
operations  of  the  Turf,  illustrated  by  90  engravings  after 
Aiken,  Cooper,  Herring,  &c.,  roy.  8vo,  cloth,  uncut,  i8s  6d 

1850 

99  Plantagenet-Harrison  (Marshal-Genl.)  History  of 

Yorkshire,  with  numerous  fine  engravings,  pedigrees,  coats  of 
arms,  &c.,  thick  folio  boards,  £2  5s.  Issued  to  Subscribers  at 
15  guineas.  •  1879 

100  Pugilistica,  being  144  years  of  the  History  of 

British  Boxing  (from  1719  to  1862),  containing  lives  of  the 
most  celebrated  pugilists  and  full  reports  of  their  battles,  with 
anecdotes  of  the  patrons  of  the  P.R.,  numerous  portraits  and 
plates,  3  vols.  8vo,  new  hf-morocco  gilt  extra,  top  edge  gilt, 
£1  15s  n.d. 

•  101  Radford’s  (G.)  Riuers  of  Yorkshire,  described  from 

their  source  to  the  sea,  or  their  confluence,  handsomely 
printed  on  hand-made  paper  of  the  finest  quality,  &  illustrated 
with  12  original  etchings,  by  J.  A.  Symington,  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
only  200  copies  printed,  12s  6d  1886 

102  Raynal  (G.  T.)  Histoire  Phiiosophique  et  Politique 

des  Establissemens  et  du  Commerce  dans  les  doux  Indes,  10 
vols.  8vo,  portrait  and  plates,  with  atlas,  qto,  whole  bound 
calf,  scarce, /2  i8s  Geneve,  1780 

103  Rice  (James)  History  of  the  British  Turf,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day,  with  56  splendid  steel 
engravings  inserted  of  Portraits  of  Turf  Celebrities,  famous 
Race  Horses,  Views,  &c.,  &c.,  2  vols.  thick  8vo,  newly  bound, 
half  green  mor.,  extra,  gilt  tops,  £2  8s. 
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104  Rowlandson’s  Coloured  Plates  :  Dr.  Syntax’s  Three 

Tours  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  of  Consolation,  and  of  a 
Wife  [by  W.  Combe] ,  with  fine  impressions  of  the  8i  spirited 
plates  by  Thomas  Rowlandson,  3  vols.  royal  8vo,  half-polished 
red  morocco,  gilt  edges,  a  fine  copy,  8s.  1813 — 1820 

105  Rowlandson’s  Coloured  Plates,  The  Dance  of  Life 

with  metrical  illustrations  [by  W.  Combe],  roy.  8vo,  hf-red, 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  very  scarce,  3s.  1817 

Early  editions  of  both  works,  with  best  impressions  of  the  famous 
illustrations,  vastly  superior  to  the  latter  issues.  The  4  vols.  uniform, 
net  10  guineas. 

106  Rowlandson  :  Poetical  Sketches  of  Scarborough ; 

illustrated  with  21  coloured  plates  by  Rowlandson,  from 
designs  by  J.  Green,  second  edition,  tall  royal  8vo,  hf-polished 
red  mor.,  gilt  top,  uncut,  a  grand  and  spotless  copy,  £\  4s.  1813 


107  Rowlandson  :  Syntax  (Dr.)  Tours  in  Search  of  the 

Picturesque,  in  Search  of  Consolation,  in  Search  of  a  Wife. 
The  three  series  complete,  with  all  the  celebrated  humorous 
coloured  plates,  3  vols.  roy.  8vo,  hf-crim.  mor,  uncut,  gilt  tops, 
splendid  set,  in  faultless  condition-,  £'^  i8s.  1855 

108  Ruskin  (John)  Modern  Painters,  illustrated  with 

all  the  famous  steel  engravings,  5  vols.  roy.  8vo,  green  cloth 
as  new,  £2f).  1873 

109  Raskin’s  Stones  of  Venice,  with  53  beautiful 

engravings,  and  numerous  fine  woodcuts,  from  drawings  by 
the  Author,  3  vols.  imp.  8vo,  new  cloth,  gilt  tops,  £1^  14s  1874 

Fine  copies  of  the  last  editions,  with  the  genuine  signatures  of  the  Author, 

no  Russell  (Reu.  John)  The  Russell  Album,  a  Memo- 

rial  of  this  celebrated  Old  Sportsman,  with  a  Series  of  12 
Hunting  Sketches  by  Marshall,  4to,  half-red  morocco  gilt,  a 
beautiful  volume,  29s.  6d.  1884 

111  Roger’s  (S.)  Italy  :  a  Poem,  with  the  series  of  56 

charming  vignettes  from  drawings  by  Turner,  Stothard,  S. 
Prout,  &c.,  just  bound  in  sky  blue  mor,  extra,  gilt  edges, 
original  copy,  very  scarce,  £2.  15s.  1830 
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112  Say  well’s  History  and  Annals  of  Northallerton, 

Yorks.,  with  notes  and  appendix,  compiled  from  authentic 
sources,  illustrated  with  views  of  the  New  Church,  Market 
Place  from  the  South,  Porch  House,  The  Mount,  Mount 
Grace  Priory,  Town  Hall  from  the  North,  Old  Shambles, 
Cross,  and  Toll  Booth,  Figures  of  the  Standard,  &c.,  8vo, 
Cloth,  4s.  6d.  1885 

113  Scott  (W.  H.)  British  Field  Sports,  1st  Edition, 

with  34  fine  old  engravings,  8vo,  hf-red  morocco,  gilt  top,  a 
fine  copy,  24s  1818 

114  Scott’s  British  Field  Sports. — Another  Copy,  2nd 

Edition,  8vo,  hf-green  morocco,  gilt  top,  21s  1820 

115  Scrope’s  Days  of  Deer  Stalking,  1st  Edition,  and 

Days  and  Nights  of  Salmon  Fishing,  2nd  Edition,  tinted 
plates  and  steel  engravings,  after  Sir  E.  and  C.  Landseer, 
2  vols.  roy.  8vo,  green  cloth,  uncut  copies,  exceeedingly 
scarce,  8s  1838-54 

116  Scrope’s  Days  of  Deer  Stalking,  2nd,  and  esteemed 

as  the  best  Edition,  with  the  fine  Series  of  tinted  plates  and 
wood  engravings,  roy.  8vo,  green  morocco  extra,  goeffered  gilt 
edges,  £6  6s  1839 

fA  splendid  copy,  in  solid  morocco,  extra  tooled  back  and  sides. 

117  Yarrell’s  History  of  British  Birds,  4th  and  last 

Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  illustrated  with  564  beautiful 
wood  engravings,  4  vols.  8vo,  original  cloth  as  new,  uncut, 
£3  1874-85 

118  Apperley — Nimrod  Abroad,  comprising  Anecdotes 

of  Sport  in  France,  Germany,  America,  India.  &c.,  2  vols. 
8vo,  new  hf-mor.,  gilt  tops,  scarce,  i6s  6d  1842 

119  Voltaire — (Euures  Completes  de  Voltaire,  Nouuelle 

Edition,  60  vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  hf-bound,  nice  set.  £2  12s.  6d.  1822 
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120  Cries  of  York. — A  Unique  Collection  with  numerous 

woodcuts,  36  various  pieces  in  3  little  48mo,  vols,  hf-mor.,  gilt 
tops,  uncut,  21S  Printed  at  York,  n.d. 

Cries  of  York,  Cries  of  London,  The  Sister’s  Gift,  History  of  Tomrny 
and  Harry.  The  Foundling,  Red  Riding  Hood  and  Tom  Thumb,  Puss  in 
Boots.  &c.,  Tom  Thumb’s  Folio.  The  World  Turned  Upside  Down,  A 
collection  of  Fables  for  Little  Misses,  Surprising  Adventures  of  Cinderella, 
Mrs.  Lovechild’s  Golden  Present,  Dick  Whittington,  Old  Mother  Hubbard, 
Courtship  and  Marriage  of  Cock  Robin.  Death  and  Burial  of  Cock  Robin, 
Life  and  Death  of  Jenny  Wren,  Giles  Gingerbread,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
House  that  Jack  Built,  &c.,  &c. 

121  Chap  Books,  printed  at  York. — Life  of  John 

Metcalfe,  known  as  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresbro’,  with  his  exploits 
in  Hunting,  Card  Playing,  etc.,  portrait  ;  The  Extraordinary 
Life  of  Wolfe  ;  The  Robber,  with  etched  front ;  The  whole 
Art  of  Legerdemain,  cut  and  front  ;  Specimens  of  the  York¬ 
shire  Dialect,  with  glossary  and  front.  ;  The  Dairyman’s 
Daughter  ;  and  the  History  of  01d*Bridget,  front.,  in  i  vol., 
sm.  8vo.,  clean  and  crisp,  in  old  contemporary  sheep  binding, 
rare,  £2,  2s  Kendrew,  York,  1800 

122  Chap  Boohs,  printed  at  York. — The  Twin  Sisters ; 

The  Old  English  Baron  ;  Specimens  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect, 
with  Glossary  ;  The  Fun  Box  broke  open,  or  Joke  upon  Joke, 
coloured  front,  Valentine  and  Orson,  in  one  volume,  uniform 
with  the  above,  31s,  6d.  York,  1800 

123  Yorkshire  (Visitation  of)  in  the  years  1568  and 

1564,  made  by  William  Flower.  Edited  by  Rev.  C.  B. 
Norcliffe,  impl.  8vo,  cloth,  30s  Harleian  Society,  1881 

124  Yorkshire  Library  (Boyne’s). — A  Bibliographical 

Account  of  Books  on  Topography,  Tracts  of  the  17th  century, 
Biography,  &c.,  with  Notices  of  the  Books  and  Authors, 
illustrated  with  21  woodcuts  of  seals  and  portraits,  4to,  cloth, 
£1  i8s  i86g 

125  Yorkshire  Dialect. — Yorbshireman’s  Coat  of  Arms! 

with  a  Life  of  Will  Nevison,  a  glossary,  and  the  rare  coloured 
folding-plate  of  a  Yorkshireman’s  Coat  of  Arms,  sm.  8vo,  hf- 
mor.,  uncut,  los  6d  About  1820 
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126  Walton  and  Cotton’s  Complete  Angler,  with  Hues 

of  the  Authors,  and  notes  by  Hawkins.  Bagster’s  Splendid 
Edition,  portraits  and  50  plates,  with  the  Author’s  Songs,  8vo, 
fine  copy,  in  well  preserved  maroon  morocco,  gilt,  gilt  leaves, 
38s  1815 

127  Sporting  Mirror  (The)  Edited  by  “  Diomed,”  a 

series  of  Sporting  Articles  on  Celebrities  of  the  Chase,  Turf, 
and  Road,  Cricket,  Football,  Rowing,  Boxing,  &c.,  complete 
from  January,  1882  to  December,  1885,  numerous  portraits  8 
vols.  8vo,  hf-mor,  gilt  tops,  fine  set,  very  scarce,  3s.  1882-5 

128  Sportsman  (The)  January,  1842  to  December, 

1866,  50  consecutive  volumes  with  the  fine  series  of  Sporting 
Engravings,  upwards  of  600  in  number,  whole  bound  calf  gilt, 
a  fine  and  rare  set,  £20  los.  1842 — 66 

One  volume  wants  Index,  another  i  Plate,  otherwise  sound  and  perfect. 
Binding  alone  has  cost  over 

129  Weatherby’s  Racing  Calendars  complete  from  the 

year  1775  to  1870,  with  account  of  celebrated  Cock  Mains, 
&c.,  fought  during  each  Race  Week,  96  vols.  i2mo.  calf,  £10 

1775—1870 

130  Someruile’s  The' Chase  and  Field  Sports,  many 

charming  engravings  by  Scott  after  paintings  by  Sartorius, 
woodcuts  by  Bewick,  post  8vo,  hf-mor.  gilt  top,  los.  6d.  1804 

A  beautiful  volume,  the  illustrations  are  all  printed  from  the  copper¬ 
plates,  and  most  brilliant  impressions. 

131  Wheater’s  Sherburn  and  Cawood,  The  History  of 

the  Parishes  of,  with  Notices  of  Wistow,  Saxton,  Towton,  &c., 
2nd  and  enlarged  edition,  8vo,  cloth,  5s.,  pub.  8s.  1882 

Illustrated  with  views  of  the  Churches  of  Sherburn,  Cawood,  Wistow, 
and  Mecklefield,  the  Castle  of  Cawood,  Steeton  Wall,  and  several  other 
structures  and  remains  now  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  A  portion  of  the 
volume  is  devoted  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in  relation  to  which  the  annals 
of  these  parishes  abound  in  curious  antiquarian  lore,  collected  by  personal 
research,  printed  for  the  first  time.  Much  laborious  research  has  been 
given  to  the  genealogical  history  of  the  district ;  a  number  of  merged  or 
extinct  families  have  been  identified  and  their  connexion  traced  with  the 
present  owners  of  the  soil. 

132  Coaching.  Annals  of  the  Road,  or  Notes  on  Mail 

and  Stage  Coaching,  by  Capt.  Malet,  with  Essays  on  the 
Road,  by  Nimrod,  with  10  coloured  plates  and  3  wood 
engravings  ;  Down  the  Road,  Reminiscences  of  a  Gentleman 
Coachman,  by  Birch  Reynardson,  with  12  coloured  plates  by 
Aiken,  2  vols,  medm.  8vo,  hf-mor,  gilt  tops,  fine  copies, 
£2  I2S.  fid.  1875-76 

132*  Old  Coaching  Days,  by  Stanley  Harris,  12  Ulus- 

trations,  by  Sturgess,  8vo,  hf-mor,  gilt,  uniform  with  above, 
i8s.  6d.  1882 
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138  Colquhoun’s  Moor  and  the  Loch :  Hints  on  High- 

land  Sports,  including  Deer  Stalking,  River,  Burn  and  Loch 
Fishing,  best  edition,  extra  illustrated  by  the  insertion  of 
numerous  coloured  and  steel  plate  engravings,  8vo,  polished 
calf,  extra,  gilt  leaves,  35s.  1841 

First  Editions  of 

134  Bewich’s  History  of  British  Land  and  Water  Birds, 

large  paper  copies,  printed  on  fine  paper,  2  vols.  roy.  8vo, 
crimson  morocco,  extra,  gilt  edges,  a  grand  spotless  copy, 
£H.  1797,  1804 

135  Bewick’s  History  of  British  Land  and  Water  Birds, 

with  hundreds  of  charming  woodcuts  of  birds  and  vignettes, 
brilliant  impressions,  large  and  thick  paper  copy,  2  vols.  roy. 
8vo,  red  levant  mor,  extra,  gilt  leaves,  £12  12s.  1804 

136  Bewick’s  Select  Fables,  with  cuts  designed  and 

engraved  by  Thomas  and  John  Bewick  and  others,  previous  to 
the  year  1784,  with  Memoir  and  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
works  of  Messrs  Bewick,  Newcastle,  with  the  fine  portraits  of 
Bewick,  8vo,  half  levant  mor,  gilt  top,*  uniform  with  above, 
uncut,  fine  copy,  £s  5S.  S.  Hodgson  for  E.  Charnley,  1820 

137  Bewich’s  History  of  British  Land  and  Water  Birds, 

vol.  I,  second  edition,  vol.  2,  first  edition;  General  History  of 
Quadrupeds,  fourth  edition,  1800,  with  fine  and  early  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  famous  woodcuts,  3  vols,  8vo,  polished  calf  extra, 
yellow  edges,  £12  12s.  1800 — 1804 

138  Bewick’s  History  of  British  Land  and  Water  Birds, 

1 81 1,  with  the  scarce  Supplements  to  both  the  Land  and 
Water  Birds,  1821,  and  General  History  of  Quadrupeds,  1821, 
together,  3  vols.  8vo,  hf-russia,  a  good  sound  copy,  £^  los. 

139  Bewick’s  History  of  Quadrupeds,  sixth  edition, 

with  excellent  impressions  of  the  woodcuts,  8vo,  hf-mor,  gilt 
top,  3  leaves  mended,  £1  los.  1811 

140  Bewick : — The  Seasons  by  John  Thompson,  em- 

bellished  with  wood  engravings,  by  Bewick,  8vo,  hf-calf, 
6s.  6d.  1805 

141  Bewick’s  Figures  of  British  Land  Birds,  en- 

graved  on  wood  by  T.  Bewick,  to  which  is  added  a  few 
Foreign  Birds,  with  their  Vulgar  and  Scientific  Names, 
splendid  impressions  of  the  famous  cuts,  a  used  copy,  tall  8vo, 
newly  bound,  hf-levant  mor,  gilt  edges,  sold  with  all  faults, 
cheap,  £^  4s.  1800 
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142  Whymper’s  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps 

in  the  years  i860 — 6g,  2nd  edition,  8vo,  cloth,  uncut,  fine 
clean  copy,  £i  7s.  6d.  1871 

143  Willshire’s  Introduction  to  the  Study 

and  Collection  of  Ancient  Prints,  2nd  and  enlarged  edition,  2 
vols,  8vo,  new  hf-rox.,  28s.  1877 

144  Wrays  of  Glen tworth  1533-1853:  History 

of  the,  including  Memoirs  of  the  Principal  Families  with 
which  they  were  connected,  by  Chas.  Dalton,  Portraits, 
Folding  Pedigrees,  Appendix,  and  full  index,  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth, 
20s. 

A  privately  printed  family  history  and  genealogy.  Invaluable  to  York¬ 
shire,  Lincolnshire,  and  other  Collectors  of  Genealogy. 

145  Weatherby’s  General  Stud  Book.  Pedi- 

grees  of  Race  Horses,  &c.,  from  the  earliest  accounts,  best 
edition,  ii  vols,  8vo,  new  hf-calf,  £s  15s.  Weatherby,  1858-69 

146  Watson’s  The  Year’s  Sport,  a  Review  of 

British  Sports  and  Pastimes  for  1885,  thick  8vo,  hf-morocco, 
uncut,  gilt  top,  9s.  6d.,  pub.  21s.  1886 

147  Vyner  (Robt.  T.)  Treatise  on  Fox  Hunt- 

ing,  best  edition,  embellished  with  20  spirited  plates  by 
Cooper,  Corbet,  Herring,  &c.,  roy.  8vo,  cloth  uncut,  21s. 

Acker  mann,  1841 

Contains  the  Kennel  [Stud  Book  (330  pages),  shewing  the  Pedigrees  of 
the  most  celebrated  Packs  in  England. 


SURTEES’  SOCIETY’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Special  List  at  Reduced  Prices  to  clear,  free  on  application. 


JUST  READY.  Crown  8vo. 

Notes  on  South  African  Hunting,  and  Notes 

on  a  Ride  to  the  Victoria  Falls,  Zambesi  River,  by  Alfred  J. 
Bethell,  82nd  Regiment. 

PRICE,  ONE  SHILLING, 


^  (sIOHN-  GQ-ELLOI^’,  ■  ■ 

(ibina;  CSlass,  aiib  Eavtbenwate 

.  c 

FURNISHING  WAREHOUSE, 


iwr  itlGIu  ITS  383RSlIIG3GESIS.” 


INSTITUTIONS  SUPPLIED. 


F?EGIMBNTAIi  (sI-^ESTS. 


Ffom  the  Principal  Makers. 


PRESENTS  SUITABLE  FOR  HOME  OR  FOREIGN  VISITORS. 


NOTE  THE  ADDRESS^ 


37,  CEone'e  Stveet,  l^ovb. 


HAMILTON  &  HALL 


'•/I'" 


Purveyors 
of  Sauces 
and  Table' 
Condiments, 

Finest 
Wiltshire 
Bacon  &  Hams 

Huntley  and 
Palmer’s 
Biscuits. 


Cheddar, 

Stilton, 

Parmesan, 

Gruyere, 

Wensleydale, 

,  AND 

Gorgonzola 

Cheese. 


Family  Grocers,  Tea  Dealers,  Coffee  Roasters,  and  Fruiterers, 
JFrencb  anb  Italian  Marebousemen, 

CONEY  STIiEET,  YOKK. 


ESTABLISHED  1800."^ 

H.  and  H.  solicit  a  trial  of  their  choice  blendings  of  Fine  Teas. 


